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CHAPTER I. 

" Oh hide me in Thy temple-ark serene, 
Where Bafe upon the swell of the rude sea, 
I might BTirvey the stars, Thy towers between, 
And might pray always ; not that I would be 
Upliftedi or would fain not dwell with Thee 
On the rough waters ; but in soûl within, 
I sigh for Thy pure cahn, serene and free. 
I, too, would prove Thy temple 'mid the din 
Of earthly things unstained by oare or sin." 

The CathedraL 

A COU) morning in February : the air clear 
and frosty ; the sky more blue than grey ; and 
by-and-by it wiU be bright with sunshine; but it 
is too early now. A distant clock has just struck 
seven, and even the milkmen are not about yet ; only 
a few labourers on their way to work, and the post- 
men to fetch the letters, break the quiet of the 
streets. 

Some of the lamps are still buming, though it 
is broad daylight, and the world in gênerai is faat 
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asleep tliis cold mornîng. In the outskirts of tlie 
town of Hurstheath, distant about twenty or thirty 
miles from London, there is a long road known by 
the name of Heath Lane, with large, old-fashioned 
honses on each side, built back in their own gardens, 
and protected from tbe road by high walls. They were 
vei^y large and handsome bouses, much more so than 
sbowed from outside, witb large gardens at tbe back, 
and a beautiful view of tbe beatb lands tbat extended 
far away to the west. And the people who lived 
bere were old-fashioned familles of high degree, 
who were visited by the county, and maintained a 
rather dull exclusiveness, not drawing much on the 
Society or sympathy of the little town of Hurst- 
heath, which, however, flourished vigoronsly under 
the wealthy patronage of the Lane. It was just 
five minutes past seven when the side gâte of one 
of thèse bouses opened, a boy of about fifteen came 
out, came out quietly, and fastened the gâte behind 
him, then set off at a quick run. He was a tall, 
slight boy, in a shaggy coat, a thick grey scarf 
wrapped round him, and a blue cap on bis head. 
He took the first turning to the left, then slackened 
bis pace, for through the morning air came the 
clear sound of a bell. Very solemn and sweet 
was the note of invitation, as year by year and day 
by day it pleaded with the indiffèrent world around, 
" Ye will not come to Me that ye might hâve life." 
Very sad and solemn will its tones be when, through 
ail eternity, it will ring as witness against those who 
bave passed it by unheeding. Another turning, and 
the church was in sight; the bell ceased as the 
boy reached the porch; he paused a moment to 
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unwind tbe thick folds of bis scarf, then entered. 
The chureli was rather dim, but the tapers on the 
altar cast a soft radiance over the chancel, and made 
the jewelled Cross gleam with light. The priest 
was already kneeling there in his Eucharistie vest- 
ments, and the boy bent low, then knelt, his heart 
and spirit awed, yet stirred to deep dévotion as the 
most Holy Office began. Then when the words were 
said that brought the Sacred Présence of our blessed 
Lord most near, words seemed to fail, but with 
covered face he poured forth one long act of adora- 
tion which seemed to fill his heart with gladness, 
and which could only find vent in that burst of 
praise, the " Gloria in Excelsis." The bénédiction 
was giveii, and when his private dévotions were 
ended, the boy rose froin his knees. One by one 
the scanty congrégation left the church, except the 
few who stayed on for the second service, matins. 
Archie tried to read, but his eyes wandered from 
his book, and fixed themseïves at last upon the 
chancel before him, with a look of dreamy louging. 
There was nothing very remarkable to be seen 
in the church itself ; it was new, and had been 
built with taste and care, but its greatest beauty, 
perhaps, lay in the fine proportions of, and graduai 
ascent to the altar. This was richly vested, and 
above was a small reredos of coloure^. marble, but 
on each side the wall was unornamented, and had 
a blank and bare appearance; this was in fact 
the great defect of the church, it was too white and 
cold. The east window was the only one of painted 
glass, and this, though of beautiful design, repre- 
senting in small medaUions the P«a»^w>L ^^ ^^s^* 
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Blessed Lord, yet as a whole, from tbe extrême 
delicacy of the colouring, produced hardly sufficient 
effëct. Warmth and colour were greatly needed; 
and as Archie gazed, a fair vision rose before bim. 
Tbose wbite walls were suddenly wbolly ebanged : 
first came tbe gorgeous diaper border of crimson 
and gold; tben on one side tbe vine, tbe broad 
leaves twining in ricb profusion, and tbe purple 
grapes clustering above and around tbe ** cbalice of 
the grapes of GoD." Above, in letters of shining 
gold, " I am tbe true Vine." On tbe otber side 
blossomed tbe Passion-flower, its crimson petals 
mingling and twining round tbe golden ears of 
corn on wbicb tbe paten rested, and above, tbe 
words, ** I am the Bread of Life." This was bis 
favourite design ; otbers came, but tbis most vividly, 
and bis face flusbed witb eamestness, as be repeated 
softly tbe prayer be had taugbt bimself, "Loed 
Jesu, make me wortby, and grant me tbis my 
beart's désire, for Tby glory, and for Tby Love's 
sake. Amen." 

The ringing of tbe matin bell startled bim, and 
soon came the patter of the school-children coming 
in, and the second congrégation, not large, but 
larger than tbe first. A quick step sounded up 
tbe aisle, and a little girl in a bat and red cloak, 
and witb a very bright face, stopped at bis bench. 
" I sball sit witb y ou, Archie," she whispered, 
" because mamma can't come ;" and tben, answering 
bis smile of balf reproof, she knelt down witb 
sudden gravity, and soon her young voice was 
heard lustily helping in tbe responses. Matins 
over, Archie did not wait another minute, but 
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leaving little Bessie Moore in the porch, he sped 
home as quickly as he could. The servants were 
just coming ont from prayers as he opened the hall 
door, so he hnng np his cap, and went into the 
dining-room at once. It was a long, low room, 
luxuriously furnished, and the walls covered with 
handsome pictures ; a great lire was burning, and 
at the table, makîng breakfast, stood a tall, slim 
girl of nineteen. In the window an old lady was 
uncovering a whole row of bird-cages, and sup- 
plying them with sugar, and at the table was seated 
the master of the house, an elderly man, very 
gi'ave and care-wom ; dark, deep-set eyes under 
a massive forehead, and a thin sensitive mouth, 
the lips firmly compressed. A pile of letters lay 
before hira, and he held a paper in his hand. 
The girl looked up as Archie came in, and gave 
a little shiver, asking, " Are you not quite frozen ?" 
He laughed and shook his head, and leaning over 
his father's chair, kissed his forehead, then went 
up to the window, saying, 

" Well, granny, and how is Pet to-day?" He 
had to ask the question twice, and raise his voîce, 
for the old lady was rather deaf. Then she turned 
upon him such a bright, calm face — 

** Why, my dear boy, I did not hear you corne 
in. Pet is better to-day, I think — ^poor Pet — not 
quite right yet though, so we must spoil him a little." 
And with that she held out her hand to the tame 
canary, who nestled close down in it while she fed 
him with crushed hempseed. 

" There, Pet," she said, " that wiUdo ;" and then 
tliey sat down to breakfast. 

B ^ 
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Presently Mr. Eyre asked, " Hâve you been to 
church tliis moming, Arcliie ?" 

** Tes, papa." 

<<Mind, if it turns damp afber this frost you 
must not go." 

** Very well. No, granny, I did not forget your 
great scarf," he added, as Mrs. Eyre looked up. 

His fatlier looked ai him anxiously ; then, wlien 
breakfast was finished, got up and stood by the 
fire. The giri bad been busy cutting sandwiches ; 
sbe put them into a silver case, and brought them 
to him. He put his arm round her, and smoothed 
back her hair tenderly. 

" Any orders ?" he asked. 

** Not to-day, papa dear." 

His brougham was at the door, and Mr. Eyre 
did not linger; he came back, however, to say, 
** Eleanor, see that Archie keeps up the fire in the 
study, for it is very cold :" then, as he got into 
the carriage, nodded to the boy who stood in the 
hall to see him off. This was the daily routine ; for 
every morning he went to the station, distant about 
five miles, and so to London, where he filled a high 
position in some State department requiring both 
first-rate ability and hard work. When he was 
gone the household dispersed to their several ways, 
Eleanor to her housekeeping duties under granny, 
and directly thèse were donc, to her piano for the 
rest of the moming ; Archie to the study, one of 
the smallest but prettiest rooms in the house, where 
he was engaged with a private tutor till the luncheon 
bell rang at two o'clock. There could be no going 
out that aftemoon, for the snow fell in slight but 
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constant gusts, so Archie persuaded granny into 
the study, where he established^ her witli her knit- 
ting in a comfortable arm-cliair; Eleanor seated 
lierself witli her feet on the fender, and promised to 
read aloud, while Archie, at a table in the window, 
was soon absorbed in a sweet confusion of brushes, 
paints, and pencils. 

" Archie in his glory," Eleanor obserred ; to 
which he answered with, 

" Just look hère one minute, Nellie; is this red 
deep enough ? it ought to contrast." 

" Yes, I should think so. Wbat shall we hâve, 
granny ? Fronde or Lord Oakboume ?*' 

** Well, my dear, don't y ou think perhaps a little 
history — " 

** No, granny dear, I don*t, because it's such a 
nasty afternoon. I am sure y ou want to know if 
he does marry the govemess ; it was rather hard on 
Lady Jane. Now, Archie, mind you lîsten, and 
don't go off in one of your dreams. I shall ask 
you, every now and then, what it's ail about." 

" Very well," he said, laughing. " It will dépend 
on bow my colours behave." 

The reading had gone on for nearly an hour, 
when they were disturbed by a knock at the front 
door. 

" Who can it be ?" Eleanor exclaimed, and a 
minute after the boy sprang up. 

" It's Mr. Moore, I hear his voice ;" and opening 
the door, he asked, "Won't you corne in hère, 
sir?" 

Mrs. Eyre rose to receive him, made a stifT little 
curtsey, then held out her hand. 
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" I hope you will excuse my calling on such an 
afternoon as thia," he said, as he came in, followed 
by his little girl, "but I happened to be in this 
direction, and I remembered that I had a favour to 
ask of you." 

Mrs. Eyre begged he would sit down and corne 
near the lire, for he must be both cold and wet. 

" No, not at ail," he said laughing. " Bessie 
and I are weather-proof, I think ; besides, we hâve 
taken off our dreadnoughts before we came in.. 
We walk about rather shaggy figures, I fear." 

"Are you obliged to go out every day, in ail 
weathers?" Eleanor asked, her feet still on the 
fënder. 

" Generally," he answered with a smile. " Duty 
won't hâve much to say to the fireside till the 
evening." 

" But you hâve service every evening, hâve you 
not ?" 

" Ah, yes ; but that is hardly duty." She did 
not quite understand him ; but he tumed to Mrs. 
Eyre, saying, " Do you not employ a young lad of 
the name of Brook ?" 

" Yes, in the garden, and a very good lad he is. 
I really think he will make a clever gardener, he 
is 80 careful and attentive. What of him, Mr. 
Moore ?" 

" I was going to ask if you could spare him one 
evening in the week to attend my night-school ; 
his father wishes it, and the lad also, I believe ; but 
I would not speak of it to him, till I had asked you." 

" One evening ? I think so. He helps Mills 
to wait at dinncr ; but I think we could spare him. 
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don't you think so, Nellîe ? I will ask Mr. Eyre 
to-night." 

" Oh, I am sure papa will let hîm go," Eleanor 
said. ** Susan can help Mills that one evening. 
What time is your school, Mr. Moore ?*' 

" At seven," he said, " for an hour. There is 
service afterwards; but lie could always be back 
hère before nine. It would be very kind of you if 
you will spare bim." 

Eleanor opened her eyes a little, while Mrs. 
Eyre said, "You work very hard, Mr. Moore, and 
bave so many services in your cburch ; is it not too 
mucb for you ?*' 

** No,'* he said. " I get kind help very often ; 
and besides, it is not a matter of choice." 

The old lady shook her head. " Such things 
were never thought of in my days," she said. 
" We had the church open twice every Sunday, 
and that was thought quite sufficient." 

Mr. Moore smiled, and Eleanor asked, "Did 
not the door-hinges get rather rusty, granny dear?" 

** Not at ail, my dear," was the answer. " Ah, 
I know young people are différent now-a-days; 
perhaps worse, perhaps better. We never thought 
of thèse things at your âge; but," she added, 
looking up at Mr. Moore with her pleasant smile, 
'* it is no doubt ail right, only an old woman like 
I am cannot foUow in the new ways. You hâve quite 
won Archie's heart, Mr. Moore, and half NeÛie's 
too." 

** Hâve I P" he said in some surprise. " You do 
not come to the early services, I think. Miss Eyre P" 

" No. I cannot tum out before bx«a3daa}v.\^>aik. 
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I always corne with Arcliie on Sunday evening. 
In the morning I must go to the parish church 
Avitli grandmamma." 

** Yes, of course," he said. " I hope, Bessie, 
y ou are not leasing tliere,'* he added ; for the little 
girl had gone straight to Archie, and by way of 
greeting had put her arras round his neck and 
kissed him, much to her father's private amuse- 
ment. Archie seemed very pleased to hâve her, and 
a low-toned, very eamest conversation had gone on 
between the . two, which had become rather ex- 
cited on Bessie's part. She turned her bright face 
round : " Oh, no, papa, I am not, am I ? But 
won*t you corne and see thèse beautiful things — 
oh, 80 beautiful !" 

"May I?" Mr. Moore asked, as he came to 
the table. ** Yes, it is beautiful ! What is it you 
are doing?" 

" The Collects," Archie said, uncovcring another 
sheet of vellura. The collect was illuminated in 
the centre of the page, commencing with a gorgcous 
initial, and round ran a deep border of délicate 
black tracery, enriched with coloured flowers and 
golden buds. Every part Was finished exquisitely. 

" Yes, beautiful," Mr. Moore repeated ; " did 
you design this yourself ? Why you are quite an 
artist." 

" It is quite Archie's passion," remarked Eleanor ; 
"he would be at it ail day if he could." 

** Does the passion consist in the work or its ob- 
ject?" he asked, with one hand on the boy*s 
shoulder. The fair face flushed, and before he 
could answer, Bessie, whose little fingers wçre 
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always busy, opened a small portfolio lyiug near, 
exclaiming, " Papa, this is still beautifuUer, it is 
finished now^ look, wouldn't it look nice in church ?" 

It was a small square of zinc, on which was 
illuminated Archie's vision of the morning; the 
twining vine leaves on one side, on the other tlie 
trailing tendrils of tlie passion-flower. ' 

Mr. Moore gazed intently, tlien as the fuU mean- 
ing of the design burst upon him exclaimed, " It 
would indeed ; did you intend this, Archie ?" 

The boy looked down shyly. This dream of his 
he had kept so completely to himself, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of Bessie, who had won it from 
him ; that now, when he had to drag it out before 
every one, it was almost as much pain as pleasure. 

" Yes," he said, simply. " I hâve thought of it." 

** Didn't you know, papa dear ?" added Bessie 
eagerly. " Didn't you know it was Archie*s am- 
bition ?" 

Mr. Moore smiled at the long word, then, as he 
noticed the boy*s distressed face, he said, ** I know 
that my Bessie is a chatterbox. Tell me, Archie, 
for you hâve quite raised my hopes, how could this 
be donc ? Could you spare the time and trouble ?" 

Then they plunged into ways and means, and by 
the ready way he met every difficulty, explained 
every détail, Archie showed how long and thoroughly 
he had pondered the work. Eleanor listened open- 
eyed and wondering, and Archie spoke, his head 
thrown back, his face one glad excitement, and 
in his blue eyes a shining light. No wonder 
that Mr. Moore loved the boy. He drew him 
gently on tiU ail his desires, wishes, and ^l«»a» ^'s^^ 
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laid bare ; showing, as they did, his single-liearted 
deep dévotion. Then he said, " I need hardly say 
y ou hâve my sanction, Archie, for such a work ; 
rather, I most thankfully accept it for my church, 
and," as the boy*s eyes dropped, ashamed of tlie 
gladness that dimmed them, " I think I may trust 
you to do this work prayerfuUy, and in loving 
révérence : God will read in it ail the thoughts and 
motives of your heart. See that He can accept it as 
a pure token of your love." 

Archie could not answer, so did not try, and 
presently Mr. Moore woke up to the knowledge 
that he had been making quite a Visitation; he 
tumed to apologize to Mrs. Eyre ; " No, no," the 
old lady said kindly, looking over her spectacles at 
Archie, ** the boy is so fond of you, Mr. Moore, he 
likes to hâve a talk. I don't know what it*s ail 
been about ; he must tell me by-and-by, I think 
you understand him better than we do. He is a 
good boy though, a very dear good boy." 

Archie leant over her chair and kissed her, laugh- 
ing a low musical laugh, which was rare from him, 
and which did her good to hear. Then Mr. Moore 
and Bessie departed, and after explaining what he 
could to granny, and fairly mystifying her, the only 
purport that she gathered being that Archie wanted 
to paint a wall, she dozed off to sleep, and he and 
Eleanor sat over the fire together and talked the 
matter over. She was much interested and soon 
caught some of his enthusiasm, and they pictured 
out ail the beautiful labour through, from its com- 
mencement to its crowning end and finish. And 
then Archie could not restndn his gladness, so he 
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ran up stairs, and shutting himself into his own 
room, poured out one grateful thanksgiving that his 
heart's désire had been given liim. 

That evening they were sitting in the drawing- 
room ; Mr. Eyre asleep in his arm-chair, wom out 
with the work of the day ; Eleanor was working at 
the table ; Archie, too excited to do anything, kept 
wandering about the room, till he fairly woke up 
his father. Mr. Eyre sat for some time quietly 
looking at him, then he said, " Why so restless, 
Archie P" 

"Oh ! because, papa, I want to talk to y ou. I 
am 80 glad y ou are awake." 

" Indeed," his father answered, ** I wonder how 
I could be otherwise when y ou hâve not been still 
for one moment." 

" Oh, papa, did I wake you ? I am so sony." 

" Never mind. What is it ?" 

And then the boy poured out his story, trying to 
speak quietly. He told of ail his plans and hopes 
and wishes, and his father listened gravely. When 
the boy paused he said, "Do I understand right, 
that you want to paint, illuminate if you like, the 
east wall of S. Stephen's church ?" 

" Tes." 

" Then you will do no such thing." 

" Oh, papa !" 

** No, certainly not, the toil and labour, my boy, 
will be a great deal too much for you. I cannot 
allow it." 

" Oh, papa, I can do it ; indeed I can." 

" I think not, so put the idea quite out of your 
head, Archie, for it must not be." 

c 
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The tone was decided, and the words fell like a 
hitter blow ou Archie's heart. He seemed hardly 
able to believe them at first, then he sprang to his 
feet, saying huskily, " Papa, it is very cruel/' and 
so dashed oui of the room. 

Eleanor came and knelt by her father's chair, 
saying, ** Papa dear, do let him, be has set his heart 
upon it." 

"I cannot belp it," he answered. "No, dar- 
ling, not a word more about it. I want some 
music. I want to hear those * Restless nights' again, 
Nellie." And Eleanor played the rest of the 
eveuing. And prayer time came, but no Archie. 

On his way up stairs Mr. Eyre stopped at the 
boy's door ; it was locked, but at his father's voice 
the boy opened it. The room was dark, and though 
the bed looked tumbled, Archie was not undressed, 

** Not in bed ?" was his father's first exclamation, 
and then, ** I did not think youwould hâve gone to 
sleep without saying good night to me." The tone 
was very gentle, and Archie would hâve spoken if 
he could. His hçart was already broken down 
with repentance, but he had been exciting himself 
ail day, and he knew if he once gave way to those 
hot tears, he should never be able to check them, 
and so, though he longed to speak, he dared not, 
His father mistook his silence. 

" I did not think you would hâve shown so much 
temper, Archie, about such a trifle," he said. " I 
do not deny you many indulgences, but I must not 
quite spoil my boy." 

Still no answer; the silence now was a little 
pride, but more shame. Mr. Eyre spoke very 
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gravely : ** The fact is I allow you too much liberty, 
especially on certain subjects, more than you de- 
serve, and I hear you spend ail your spare moments 
on this rubbish, leaning over your drawing when 
you ouglit to bave active employment : the very 
worst thing for you. Mind you do not touch a 
brush or pencil again till I give you leave." Tliis 
was another blow, and the boy's head went down 
under it, but he could not speak. His father waited 
a few minutes, then, with a cold " good night," left 
him. Then the boy knelt down and sobbed as if 
his heart would break, the pain of the disappoint- 
raent was very keen, and he knew how day by day 
it would be bitter, but there was a deeper pain still 
as he murmured — " Oh ! if I could but hâve borne 
it patiently, if I could but hâve borne it patiently." 

He overslept himself the next moruing and came 
down late and very heavy-eyed. There was a 
différence in his father's manner to him, very slight, 
but still Archie felt it. 

The morning wore away as usual in study, and 
as they came out from luncheon, though his head 
was aching badly, he said, " Corne and hâve a good 
walk, Nellie, won't you ?" 

" Oh yes," she said directly, and they sallied 
forth toward the heath, and went a long way. They 
did not refer to the past night, but she tried to 
cheer him ; and they discussed at length a plan 
their father had proposed some time before of 
spending part of the summer in Switzerland ; com- 
paring the advantages of the varions routes and 
trying how much ground they could traverse iw ^^ 
given few weeks. It waa a ^pX^aa^xi^. ^^i^ -ûks»»»» 
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the heath, and Archie took off his cap and lét the 
cold wind blow upon his temples, to tiy and cool 
their burning beat, not with much success bowever. 
He was dreadfuUy tired before he reacbed home, 
but tried to speak cheerfully, and throw off the de- 
pression that weighed upon him. As they passed 
through the hall a servant gave him a card, on 
which was scrawled a fejr lines in pencil, saying, 
" Mr. Moore called, sir, and was sorry to find y ou 
ont.*' The boy read the lines, only a few words, 
asking him to fix one day in the next week to ex- 
amine and measure the wall — "the scène of his 
labours." He tumed sorrowfully and without a 
Word to the study ; dashed off, first a hasty note, 
then tore it up, and wrote simply : 

" My dear Mr. Moore, 

"I am so sorry, but papa will not allow me 
to do this work ; so I must try not to think of it. 

" Tours affectionately, 

" Archie." 

His head was so bad, that directly after dinner 
he had to give up and go to bed, with the not very 
soothing conviction, that his father thought his 
absence more than half temper. 

Mrs. Eyre was much concemed about him, and 
coming up to his room, bathed his forehead and 
petted him, but though her soft hand soothed him 
he was almost glad when granny left him, with the 
injunction to remain in bed to breakfast. And he 
could let his heart ache out as much as it would, 
though, as he was quite wom out, he soon fcll 
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asleep. The next day was Sunday, and Archie 
appeared at breakfast as usual, lookiiig better, but 
still pale. Granny insisted that he had much better 
not walk to church, but go in the carriage with 
them, and much to Eleanor's surprise Archie ac- 
quiesced. He was, in fact, too subdued to protest, 
and rather dreaded the sight of what had always 
awaked in him longings he now could not satisfy. 

Mr. Eyre never went to church ; he had peculiar 
views himself, and for that reason, perhaps, allowed 
greater liberty of opinion, and was more tolérant of 
variances than was usual. He never spoke of reli- 
gion to any one, and it was said that he had never 
been to church since the death of his wife, fifteen 
years before, and that the origin of his absence lay 
in the long seclusiou he went through after his 
bereavement. Be that as it may, he now spent 
every Sunday at home, shut in his library ail day 
with books and papers. 

The carriage came to the door, and the three 
started for the parisjï church, a grim looking old 
édifice, with high-backed pews, frowning galleries, 
and a massive three-decker, but considered by most 
of the Christian inhabitants of Hurstheath, as a 
most godly and décent place of worship. The ser- 
mon from the rector lasted very nearly an hour, 
embracing as it did that gigantic subject, the 
" scheme of salvation," and Eleanor glanced now 
and then half-amused at Archie's determinately 
attentive face. As they came out she whispered 
"You must take me to S. Stephen's this even- 
ing, Archie." He smiled a yes, and after the 
five o'clock dinner they set off ioç;^Wct,^^fc^^^^ 

c2 
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by Purcell, Eleanor's mald, and with a message 
from Mr. Eyre that " George Brooks was at Mr. 
Moore's disposai one evening in the week, as long 
as he behaved himself." 

Very crowded was S. Stephen's churcli that even- 
ing, every bench crammed with rich and poor alike 
— ail of equal rank there in our Fatheb's house. 
They ail rose çn masse as the long line of white- 
robed choristers and priests entered, and the organ 
notes burst forth in joyous triumph, as with one 
heart, one voice rose to Heaven in tuneful melody 
the worship of our God ; and Archie and many 
sorrowing hearts beside, cast aside their burden for 
the moment at least, as gladly they joined in that 
burst of prayer and praise of our mother Church. 
A stranger preached, he had a peculiar utterance, 
very low but distinct, he gave out his text — " And 
blessed is he whosoever shall not be olFended in 
Me.*' Then paused, and when he spoke it was 
very sadly : " Now may God forgive us, that our 
Blessed Loed should ever hâve had cause to utter 
such words as thèse, words which in their bénédic- 
tion sting us with bitterest reproach, which in their 
divine tenderness strike us to the ground in deepest 
humiliation : how we ever dare rise again, God 
knows, we dare not till He raises us. Listen to the 
words, and let them ring in your hearts by night and 
by day, till they hâve scorched a solemn fear into 
your soûls which may tinge your whole lives with 
pénitence. Listen to the words ; thèse come first — 
* Then Jésus, answering, said unto them, Go your 
way, and tell John what things ye hâve seen and 
heard ; how that the bliud see, the lame walk, the 
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lepers are deansed, the deaf hear, thé dead are 
raised, to the poor the gospel is preached.' This 
was His work — on every sickness, sorrow, or dis- 
tress He was ready to lay His Lealing hand. They 
came to Him, and He comforted them, He cleansed 
them, He made them whole; disdaining not the 
poorest, or the weakest, — and in their deadness and 
darkness they knew Him not y they thanked Him not ; 
this was His reward. And are we one shade better ? 
*New mercies each retuming day hover around us,' 
yet how seldom are our thanks spoken, how coldly 
felt, how often are we unthankjful, unholy; and 
when in His severer love He chastens us, offering 
us His most precious gifts — thoms from His crown, 
how quickly even the best amongst us are offended^ 
offended in thought and word and deed — ^in mur- 
murings and complainings, in proud hard thoughts, 
in hasty and rebellious actions. And thus in little 
crossings as well as great, offended, though we 
know He is teaching us unweariedly day by day, 
not for His but for our etemal good ; to do His 
will, to bear His will, to hve His wiU better than 
ourselves. And though this sin is so common, we 
are scarcely conscious of it, tiU in the sudden glare 
of such words as thèse, we see ourselves not, as in 
mock humility we own ourselves to be, but more 
nearly as we stand in Jesu's sight ; even then He 
offered us a blessing ; how, if we miss it, can we 
dare to stand before His face? Who even while 
He saved us, pleaded *Blessed is he whosoever 
shall not be offended in Me.' *' 

Much more he said, and Archie listened wiiK 
bowed head : the walk home waa ft. «^«viî^. w^a\ "^^^^ 
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when they went to bed that night he waited behind 
and leaiit over his father*s chair : " Papa dear," was 
ail he said at first, but the tone said much more. 
Mr. Eyre did not help him. "I am so sorry I be- 
haved so badly." The wbrds came shyly and with 
an effort. 

Mr. Eyre's mouth was grave. "That was a 
hard accusation, Archie — * so very cruel.' " 
" Oh papa, I was angiy ; I did not mean it." 
** No, I think not, my boy, but it has convinced 
me that it is best you should not hâve your way in 
this, it would not be good for you, or fit you for 
life, and it is a mère fancy, it wiU soon pass away." 
Then, as he fondly stroked the boy's hair, he said, 
"You are growing so like your mother, Archie. 
Good night, ray boy." 



CHAPTER II. 

" O sweet, moBt sweet and penitential sound, 
In tides of chaste, austère old musîo setting, 
O'er those few kneelers* hearts at penance found, 
Wearj with strife and unwise knowledge getting. 

** Oh sweet, most sweet and penitential sound, 
Each low response by organ notes attended, 
Loosens some chain of sin, that sadlj bound 
Soûls where the Church and world were too much 
blended." 

Fabeb. 

THE days wore on qoickly, and Marcli was 
half gone. Lent, too, had commenced, and 
there were some extra services at S. Stephen's 
church. Archie was more regular now, never 
missing the early célébration, except by accident. 
Eleanor also went with him as often as she could 
to the litany, at four o'clock; and he kept the 
Holy Fast, not severely, for he was very délicate, 
and the loving fervour of his own rule was softened 
under wise direction ; his father noticed it, but said 
nothing, and Archie was grateful for this forbear- 
ance. Thèse things were a great help to him; 
through ail that time (for it was weary work,) half 
his heart was shut away in that drawer, with his 
colours, prepared vellum, and designs ; he ha.<i 
locked them ail up out of aigVvl, \w&\. ^& "^^^^ ^^^> 
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not trustiiig himself even to tidy or arrange them. 
He was bom an artist, and only those who are so 
can realize how much his father's prohibition cost 
him. Sometimes almost a morbid craving for a 
brush or pencil would haunt him, which nothing 
would soothe or satisfy. He was brave, and strove 
against it ; but then beauteous visions would dance 
before his eyes, on purpose, as it were, to tempt 
him. Combination of colour he had never dreamed 
of before; intricate borders, rich in emblematic 
teachings, which he knew if not reduced to form 
at once, would vanîsh for evermore — he had to 
let them go, clasping tight together those restless 
hands, and praying against those beauteous visions, 
which made it so very hard to keep still. 

Often, too, doubts would come, and he would 
strive anxiously that his obédience might be in 
spirit as well as letter, counting his vain longings 
sin ; but long habit had made this pursuit his one 
occupation, and, do what he would, there was now 
a sore blank. He worked harder with his studies, 
but there was a rule against those extending after 
lunch, so he had recourse to long walks, sometimes 
with Eleanor, sometimes alone; and when the 
weather was too bad for that, he would sit over the 
fire with a book, and force himself to read, that so 
he might shut ont that dangerous delight of création, 
that would come with wandering thoughts. He 
was very tolerably cheerful, and never spoke of his 
trouble, so those about him, as is so often the case, 
were quite deceived, and thought that he had for- 
gotten his "ambition," especially his father, for 
the boy was always bright with him, partly from a 
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reason born of conscience, partly from tlie pecu- 
liar love he had always felt, amounting to womanly 
dévotion, for his father. 

They were walking home from litany one after- 
noon ; it was a short service, but at ite close, the 
Miserere was always chanted. The choir had volun- 
teered to do tliis, and had bound themselves to 
show in sufiicient forcé every day. 

Eleanor was saying how beautiful it was, and how 
much she had enjoyed it. Little Bessie Moore had 
joined them, and was talking, as usual, very fast. 

"Whose was that clear boy's voice?" Eleanor 
asked, " so very sweet and full." 

" Oh, that was little Brook," Bessie answered ; 
" your Brook's youngest brother — ^he is such a 
jolly boy ! He cornes round for orders for his 
father in such a lovely little cart ; and one day he 
gave me a ride ; but when I told mamma, she was 
very angry, and said I must never do it again. 
Was not that a pity !" 

" Yes, indeed," Eleanor said with a smile. " How 
is Mi-s. Moore, Bessie ?" 

" Oh, mamma's a great deal better ; she plays 
the organ every evening now in church, though it 
tires her a great deal; — and what do you think 
papa has let me begin this Lent ? I hâve a class 
at the school, every day, of tiny children. I teach 
them their letters, and keep them quiet. The time 
sometimes seems rather long, but I asked papa, and 
he said I might let some of the quite baby ones 
suck their thumbs, and that keeps them quite 
good. I am so glad to begin." 

Archie sighed. Every one seemed «.^^^"^^^sN. 
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himself ; — even this child could do sometbing, while 
he was obliged to stand like an idle and unprofit- 
able servant, and do notbing. " Wbat availed it," 
be asked bimself ratber bitterly, " tbat be longed, 
and earnestly desired, to serve bis Lobd ?" 

As tbey came up tbe lane, tbey saw a carriage 
standing before tbeir bouse, so Bessie said " Good- 
bye," and ran borne ; and tbey went on quickly, 
knowing tbat granny did not like to be left alone 
witb visitors. ** Mrs. and tbe Miss Haugbtons," 
tbe man said, as tbey entered, and tbey found tbe 
party in tbe drawing-room. Mrs. Haugbton was 
a taU, elegant-looking woman, witb traces of great 
beauty about ber stîll. Her daugbters were botb 
pretty, and very bandsomely dressed ; tbey were ail 
tbree talking to Mrs. Eyre at once, so sbe looked 
not a little grateful wben Eleanor and Arcbie eacb 
relieved ber of one of tbe girls. Tbe younger fell 
to Arcbie's sbare ; sbe bad very pretty eyes, and 
knew well bow to use tbem. " Hâve you been 
out?" sbe asked. " Is it not a lovely day?" 

" Yes, indeed, so very mild for Marcb." It was 
an original remark, and led to walking in gênerai, 
and walks in particular. Tbe beatb came under 
discussion. 

" It is 80 very beautiful," sbe exclaimed. " I 
wisb we lived nearer to it. I suppose you often go 
tbere." 

** Yes, very often," Arcbie said. 

" Ab, bow I envy you. I sbould like to wander 
ail over it by myseJf. Do you not love lonely 
walks?" 

** No, not at ail," be said witb a smile. 
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" Ah, I suppose few would. I do ; not tliat I 
can often get them, never, in fact, for mamma will 
not let me ; but to be alone with nature and your 
Dwn thoughts is so peaceful ;" and Selina Haughton 
sighed. " I do not think you ever met my cousin," 
she went on. " He used to spend the vacations 
with us firom Cambridge, till my aunt returned 
from India. I think though you must hâve seen 
Frank Debret." 

Archie thought he had. 

" I am so glad ; for now you hâve seen my hero, 
— m\ idol, Adeline calls him. He is so holy — " 
(Archie winced) — " such a perfect Christian cha- 
racter. I should like you to know him. I am 
sure you would appreciate him. He first taught 
me the enjoyment of lonely walks. We were 
living in the North then, and we had long rambles 
together, and such sweet talks ; but sometimes he 
would say, * No, Selina, not to-day. I must be 
alone with myself and God.' So I then used also 
to go out by myself, and enjoy sweet communions. 
Sometimes we met, and then we were so glad to 
tell each other of our happy thoughts ; — and, oh ! 
his growth in grâce was wonderfiil to see." 

^chie was rather at a loss what to say, so she 
asked, in most winning tones, '* Is it not a blessing 
to be in the company of saints ?" 

" Tndeed, yes, and one day — " but she inter- 
nipted, " One day — ^but now, I am sure Frank is a 
saint. We don't see so much of him now, poor 
fellow : but those walks I shaU never forget. Papa 
does not like him so much as he did, because ne 
is too good, I suppose. And my darling moth^x 
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is a saint, I am sure of that; and — oh, do you 
know Mr. Bâtes, the rector's new curate ? lie c^led 
on us the other day, and is such a sweet, dear, 
good, holy man !" 

Archie protested against the smallest knowledge 
of such a person. 

** Dear me," she said, pityingly, " I am so sorry 
for you. Yes, sweetest mother," she answered, 
rising, as Mrs. Haughton observed it was time to 
go. " We hâve had such a pleasant talk, Mr. Eyre, 
I hâve quite enjoyed it." 

" HaveyoM z'" Eleanor asked, as they drove away. 
** I saw you had your patient face on, Archie." 

" It was rather an infliction," he said, with a 
«mile ; " but I had not much to do with the talking 
parti" 

" No, you only listened, I heard part ; for Miss 
Adeline's (is that her name ?) conversation was of 
the most languid description. What bosh it was. 
Poor dear, he must hâve quite a headache ; he shall 
hâve this to cure him ;" and Eleanor played through 
a chant. Archie could not help smiling, but then 
looked grave. 

" That is flippant, Nellie," he said. 

** Never mind, I will be quite serions, if you will 
come and take the second in this ; I want to see 
how it goes. Come, * sweetest' brother." He 
laughed, and came ; but, as a reward, Eleanor was 
very merciful in her description of the Haughtons* 
visit, to her father, in the evening. 

That same evening Bessie was seated in front of 
the fire, just before their early tea-time, making 
toast. It was quite an office she had taken to her- 
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self, that of toastmaker to the family, and slie made 
qiiite a serious business of it. First, there was to 
be mamraa's toast, that was to be very thin and 
crisp ; tben tbe children's toast, those were the 
twin boys, who were playing at wolves under the 
table, a three-year-old pair; this was done, as 
Bessie expressed it, anyhow ; for they neverminded. 
Then came papa's toast, last, but not least in im- 
portance, a very thick slice of bread, held at an 
impossible distance from the fire ; how it ever got 
toasted was the wonder ; but Bessie insisted that 
papa's toast must be done thoroughly, and that it 
could not be done so any other way, and she never 
grudged time or patience, though it must be owned 
that Mr. Moore was perfectly innocent of any fancy 
whatever in the matter, being nearly on a level with 
tlie twins as regarded différences of toast, though 
Bessie would not believe it. The toast this even- 
ing must hâve required very serions attention, for, 
strange to relate, the little girl had been silent for 
the space of ten minutes together, when she looked 
up, exclaiming, "Papa." 

" Well," he said, without raising his eyes from 
his book ; this was a precious spare half-hour, and 
was not to be trifled with. 

" Papa, I am sure Archie is breaking his heart 
about the chancel.*' 

** Doing what, Bessie ?" Mr. Moore looked up 
now. 

" Breaking his heart about that paintinghe used 
to talk about, his ambition, papa." 

" What has put that into your head, little wo- 
man P" 
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" I know it," the child answered. 

" Has he told you so himself ?" 

** No ; he told me not to talk about it any more. 
He said he must put it quite away ; but I know he 
hasn't ; I know he is often thinkîng of his beautiful 
* ambition.' " 
. " What a wise little woman it is !" 

*• Now, papa, you are laughing at me ; he always 
called it so." 

"I hope you hâve been careful to do as he told 
you." 

** Yes, except once, when I forgot. Papa, won't 
you comfort him ?" 

"Kl can, Bessie." 

" Why, you can comfort every one, papa ; mamma 
says 80." 

** Mamma is thinking it is quite time for tea," 
he answered with a smOe, " so bring your toast, 
Httle one." But the next moming, at the early 
célébration, he caught sight of Archie*s pale face, 
and remembered Bessie's words; so between the 
services he sent Harry Brook, who had acted as 
server that morning, with a message to Archie, that 
he wished to speak to him. The boy came to the 
vestry door instantly, and Mr. Moore, opening it to 
him, made him come in; then he put both his 
hands on the boy's shoulders, and gave him a long 
look. Archie, though a little surprised, returned 
it, very simply, and half smiling. Not a word, 
except once, had passed between them about the 
subject of the illumination. Mr. Moore had once 
referred to Archie's note, and said how disappointed 
he had felt, and the boy said that he, too, was very 
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sorry, but that his father would not hear of his under- 
taking such a labour, and so the matter dropped, 
and Mr. Moore had no idea that the boy muçh 
cared, or had even thought of it again. The exhi- 
bition of temper had indeed been humbly confessed, 
but no reason given ; the provocation savouring too 
much of an excuse, Archie thought, so he passed it 
over, and other things had corne to take up Mr. 
Moore's attention, so he had in fact quite forgotten 
the subject for the time. Now as he gazed at the 
boy's sweet face, he reproached himself, for there 
were signs there that had not been before, patient 
lines round the corners of ihe mouth, and a sorrow- 
ful depth in the blue eyes, even when they smiled. 

" Has it been so great a disappointment, my 
boy ?" he asked. The blue eyes fell instantly, and 
the look of pain that crossed his face went to Mr. 
Moore's heart. " Can nothing be done ?" The 
boy shook his head sorrowfully. 

" Then you must not fret, Archie." 

** I try not." 

" What makes it so hard to bear ?" 

The boy looked up then, and spoke out, though 
with a trembling voice. 

" How can I help it, Father ?" he said, using 
the term expressive of their spiritual relationship. 
" Every one else has work given them, some so 
much to do, for Christ's sake. I only must stand 
idle, unworthy even of the lowest place in my 
Master's service. What can I do ?" And the boy 
sat down and hid his face in his hands. 

Mr. Moore spoke quickly. " You mistake, Ar- 
chie; you hâve your work as weU aa Çk\!çssx^\ ^ 
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work of patience, and submission, and striyîng with 
yourself, given by Him to be done and born for 
His sake ; and you may be sure tbat this is best 
for you. Cannot yôu trust it to His wise Love to 
send you work — ^active work, wben He sees fit ? 
Take this as a training-time, my boy ; enter more 
fully into tbe divine Èfe, and be not content till 
you bave rested every longing, désire, and wish of 
your heart in the holy love of Jésus, that alone can 
satùfyy and that will satisfy, if you accept in eveiy- 
thing His blessed WiU.'' 

There was a pause ; then Mr. Moore said, " Hâve 
you a book called *The Spiritual Combat,' by 
Lawrence Scupoli ?" 

" No, Father." 

" I will give it to you, if you will come to my 
house, either before or after litany. I think it 
will be a great help to you. Hère is one passage 
I think I can remember : * When the Lobd be- 
holds in us a désire to do in eamest, and give 
ourselves, as we ought, to a great work, He makes 
ready a cup of the strongest temptation and hard- 
est trials, that we may take it in His time, and 
we acknowledging His Love and our own good, 
should receive it blindly and willingly, and drink 
it trustingly and readily to the very dregs ; for it is 
a medicine made up of ingrédients the more health- 
ful to the soûl as they are more bitter in themselves, 
and prepared by a Hand that cannot err.' " 

Archie looked up. "I like that. Thank you, 
very much, Father." 

" Be strong, and of a good courage, my boy, and 
may God bless you. Hark, there is the matin 
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bellj y ou must not stay longer." And Archie 
went back to Lis bench with a lighter step and 
heart than he had had for weeks past. That after- 
noon he went to the parsonage-house. Mr. Moore 
was engaged ; but Mrs. Moore gave him a kind 
welcome. She was sîtting in the dining-rooin at 
her stitching-machine. Archie asked after Bessie. 

" She has gone to read to an old woman close 
by, Widow Lane, who is very infirm now. She is 
a great ally of Bessie's, whom she calls the sweetest 
of Utile angels ; but I only trust Bessie is steady ; 
for I hear that after she has read what papa tells 
her, she deans up the kitchen and makes the kettle 
boil, and prépares the old woman's tea. It was a 
sight to be seen, she told me, with tears of pleasure 
in her eyes. Poor thing, she is a great sufferer. I 
hope the child's visits cheer her a little. Don't you 
wonder what this garment is for ?" she asked, hold- 
ing up a queer-shaped blouse she had been making. 

" It is for the poor deaf and dumb cripple, in 
White Alley. Poor fellow, he cannot move hand 
or foot, and can only sit up whën supported. It 
is a sad life for him, for he is one of ten, so cannot 
get much attention. He has been taught to read, 
and'his great delight now is in books ; hâve you any 
by you ? adventures or travels, anything amusing ? 
it would be such a charity to lend them to him." 

** Oh, yes," Archie said gladly. " I will look 
some out, and send them up to you this evening." 

" Thank you very much." Then Mr. Moore 
came in, in great has te, with a book in his hand. 
** I hâve written your name in it," he said, as he 
gave it to Archie. 
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"Poor old Dawson is worse, and I bare been 
sent for; I may be kept some time, perbaps ail 
nigbt. Clemens bas promised to say litany for me. 
Ask bim to stay. till evensong in case I am not 
back. Good-bye." And Mr. Moore's tall figure 
was striding down tbe road almost before he bad 
finisbed speaking. 

Soon after Arabie went borne; and tbe quiet 
days passed on, and tbe solemn gloom of Passion- 
tide, witb its penitential acts and musings, its 
sorrowful tide of plaintive cbanting, its awful com- 
mémoration, was past ; Easter — joyous Easter, bad 
corne, and tbe Churcb bad put on ber garments 
of rejoicing, and was decked witb flowers as a bride 
in bonour of ber risen Lord. And in Arebie, too, 
tbere was a cbange, a brigbter colour in bis face, a 
deeper ligbt in bis eyes, more energy in every 
action. His fatber noticed it, and proudly tbougbt 
bow strong and beautiful bis boy was growing; 
and granny tbougbt so too, and smiled wben sbe 
beard bis sunny laugb. Only Eleanor wondered ; 
and one day, a glorious spring day, tbey bad wan- 
dered far on across tbe beath, and bad mounted 
a little knoll, to see tbe view ; sucb wide expanse 
of eartb and sky, stretcbing far away into dim blue 
outlines ; and near, tbe fresb spring green, tbe purple 
beatb, ail bathed in tbe rare beauty of tbe spring 
sunsbine, It was only a common Englisb scène, 
witb not a single striking feature, but somebow it 
won its way into your beart, and brougbt witb it 
tbouglits of peace and bome, and as Arebie gazed, 
bis face brigbtened witb delight. 

" Wbat is it, Arebie, makes y ou so glad ?" 
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Eleanor asked, " Glad ?" be repeated ; and then, 
half shyly, "I can liardiy say;" — and that was 
tnie ; there was pain, tliere was disappointment, in 
Ms heart still. Often and often he felt a weary 
hankering after the treasures in that forbidden 
drawer ; it bad been no fancy to pass away ; but 
Arcbie bad songbt bis work, and found it, — ^bad 
found it in tbe constant self-oblation, in unquestion- 
ing obédience ; and tbe pain tbat bad been so bitter 
before, was almost sweet wben offered up as service 
to bis LoHD. And patience brougbt him peace, 
submission, strengtb ; and daily, in life and spirit, 
be was drawing, unconsciously to bimself, nearer 
and doser to tbe Love of Jésus, and in tbat Love 
bis beart was glad. 



CHAPTER III. 

** I worship Thee, sweet Will of God, 

And ail Thy ways adore. 
And every day I live I seem 

To love Thee more and more. 
Thon wert the end, the blessed end 

Of Jesu*3 toils and tears, 
Thou wert the passion of His heart 

Those three and thirty years. 

**'He always wins "who sides with Chbist, 
To him no chance is lost, 
God's will i» sweetest to him when 

It triumphs atliis cost. 
AU that He blesses is our good, 

And unblest good is ill ; 
And oll is right that seems most wrong 
If it be His sweet Will.*' 

Fabeb. 

DURING the 8ummer the Swiss trip came again 
under discussion, aud it took exactly five 
weeks to arrange ways, routes, and other difficulties. 
Granny, it must be owned, was the chief promoter 
of obstacles. One day she would détermine to go 
abroad with them, the next to reraain at home, and 
the next to pay her daughter a visit, who lived in 
Scotland, and whom she had not seen for some years, 
and so in rotation till they were ail, herself in« 
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cluded, fairly distracted. Eleanor otfered to stay 
at home with her, but granny would not hear of 
thîs, and it was at last flnsLlly decided that she 
should go to Scotland, under the escort of Willie 
Keith, her grandson, who happened then to be in 
town, and wrote offering his services ; and that the 
rest of the party, consisting of Mr. Eyre, Archie, 
Eleanor, her maid, and a courier, should start on 
the 25th of July for a six weeks' tour, and spare a 
fortnight of the two months' holiday to visit their 
cousins in Scotland, and so bring granny home 
with them. This plan seemed to satisfy every one, 
the only drawback being that Eleanor implored to be 
spared her maid, but on this point Mrs. Eyre was 
obstinate. 

"My dear," she said, "it's only proper; there 
will you and Archie too be coming in with wet 
feet, and no one to look after you ; much ArchibaJd 
will think about it ; and then you will live so much 
in public, you must hâve your hair dressed every 
day. I wouldn*t like the Frenchmen to think you 
a raw country girl. No, my dear, Purcell you 
must hâve, so say no more about it." 

The happy day came at last. Eleanor had been 
wild about it aU the summer, vibrating between 
fits of exceediug impatience, " Papa, do let us start 
to-morrow," to the most profound despair, " I 
know we shall never go at ail." Now the day had 
really come, and they started in the evening from 
Dover bound for Ostend. 

A stormy passage rather damped their spirits, 
and when they landed at five o'clock the following 
morning feeling very sick and wretc\v&d, 'Cûssvx. "^tîN. 
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impressions of " forcign parts" were oertainly none 
of the pleasantest. 

They breakfasted, or rather tried to do so, and went 
on at once by train to Ghent, where they alept one 
night, and so to Antwerp, most beautiful of Bd- 
gian cities, to which Brussels, " little Paris" tbongk 
it be, cannot in the least compare. Hère thi^ 
spent two days in one long enjoyment of sight' 
secing. Archie could hardly contain himself, bot 
i^andered from church to church in on^ dream of 
deligbt, and Eleanor enjoyed the fun, the noyelty, 
and excitement most thoroughly. Mr. Eyre kept 
rather in the rear, glad in their pleasure, but wa» 
occasioually missed when, after a round of five or 
six churches, the musëe was proposed, or two or 
three more churches quite in a différent quarter, and 
on their retum to the Hôtel Antoine he was found 
comfortably established there among the English 
papers. 

The Courier, Cari Paulus, anitalian, was thoroughly 
trustworthy and inyaluable ; he guided them wiw 
an honest zeal right through each page of Mur- 
ray, and even béyond that worthy book, to some 
places not mentioned there, but well worth seeing. 
Only Purcell was to be pitied, and she was un- 
feignedly misérable. Once she went out with them 
to see the glorious seven-aisled cathedral, but could 
not or would not admire it, and to Archie's attempt 
to bring her to a right mind she answered, " Wbat 
do I want to be poking about their fusty churches 
for indeed ?" So she remained in her own room 
in grim seclusion, and attended upon Eleanor with 
a melancholy severity, indulging when she did 
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speak in bitter sarcasms at the expense of the 
foreigners. " Eleanor was mucli amused, though 
sli€ felt for the poor woman. 

** It's ail granny's fault, papa," slie said, " mak- 
ing her corne. I am sure slie would be sorry now, 
if sbe saw wkat a burden poor Purcell*s life is to 
her. Come, papa, Paulus says we must drive ail 
round the town this last evening." 

So firom Antwerp to Cologne they journeyed : 
Afchie hadr to be dragged out of the cathedral, 
or I think he would hâve been standing there now 
lost in the gorgeous blaze of colours of those many 
painted Windows: so up the mighty Rhine to 
Switzerland, and through the Oberland, each day so 
crammed with pleasure that they had scarcely time 
to breathe, and so by Interlacken and the Simmer- 
Thal to the Genevan lake. Zermatt was Mr. 
Eyre's share of the expédition, the only part of 
Switzerland he had ndt seen : so through the Ehoiie 
Valley they wended their way to Visp. 

Purcell, who by this time had been reduced to 
the last stage of desperation, entreated that she 
might remain behind in some Christian town, so 
they gladly left her at Vevey on their way. 

They had seen so much that was beautiful and 
glorious that the valley of the Visp did not claim 
much of their attention, but the very fact of riding 
along the mountain path, (with the gurgling torrent 
far beneath on one side, and on the other the lofby 
pine trees reaching high up into the deep blue sky,) 
in the bright sunshine and keen mountain air, was 
sufficient enjoyment in itself, and Eleanor f^«.Tk% 

E 
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snatches of songs and duets with Archîe as thev 
slowly worked their way up the valley. 

They slept one night at S. Nicolas, and Archie 
was up as usual first to see the village and hare a 
look at the churcli before starting. A quaint 
white-washed church : but there was quite a large 
congrégation when he entered ; ail the four guides 
were there, and mass was going on. Archie 
knelt down, and said his own dcYÔtions. Pre- 
sently there was a pause, and he looked up. 
The priest was coming down from the altar with 
a round vessel in one hand, and in the other a 
small brush, with which he sprinkled the people 
with holy water. Noticing him by his travel- 
ling dress, he stopped and gave it to him par- 
ticularly, and the boy received it quietly and re- 
verently, and did not leave the church till the 
service was finished. 

That day ail the guides in succession came to 
him with the question, ''Mes-vous Catholique, 
Monsieur?" to which Archie replied, "Mais oui 
certainement," and then tried to explain how so, 
but it was a diffîcult question, and only one, a dark- 
eyed lad of nineteen, could at ail enter into the 
matter. He had a brother a curé, he said, and he 
asked many questions about the Catholic Church 
in England, and seemed much interested when 
Archie went on to speak of the unity of Christen- 
dom, that glorious end for which our Blessed Lokd 
Himself prayed, for which in union with Him 
thousands are praying and striving now, that as 
One LoBP, so there may be one Faith, one Bap- 
tism, one Fold in His Church. Archie had some 
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of the A. P. U. C. forms with him, the prayers 
translated into Erencb. He gave one to the lad, 
who read it, and said he would ask his brother the 
curé if he might use it, and so the matter ended. 

They arrived at Zermatt in the middle of the day, 
and pushed on at onoe to the Eiffilberg. The 
atmosphère was so much colder as they ascended 
that Eleanor was quite glad of her warm plaid and 
thick veil. After dinner and a little rest they 
wandered out to look at the view, and such a view 
it was. Descriptions I hâve purposely avoided, so 
I am not likely to attempt one now. They are 
quite useless to those who hâve not, and always 
tame and trying to those who hâve seen thèse 
Alpine glories, and such a scène as this would 
require a master hand even to draw it in outline. 

Eleanor had her father*s ann, and his other hand 
was round his boy, and so they wandered on to- 
getber very silent. AU words seemed hushed in 
the présence of those grand white mouutains. Only 
once a burst of admiration broke from them. The 
violet sky had deepened over their heads, and to 
the left of the Matterhorn, which stood out sharply 
and distinctly against the sky, shone out one large 
soft star. 

Archie spoke. "Papa, it is like God's own 
spire pointing for ever and ever from the twilight 
of earth to the shining light of heaven." 

And beneath that GoD-built spire now are graves, 
and the shadow of a sad and sudden death : noble 
and brave hearts, they loved GtOd's mighty moun- 
tains, and He gave them there a glorious resting- 
place until the résurrection day. 
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Oî course the next moming tte great object was 
to see the sun rîse, and Paulns had strict orders to 
call them in time. So at four o'clock there was a 
great thumping at Eleanor*s door, and springîng 
up, sbe opened her vrindow : straightway blew in a 
great cloud, and not two inches distance could she 
see in the mist. Very disappointed, she found 
her wann bed far more comfortable than the pros- 
pect out of doors. 

In the course of the moming the mist cleared, 
and they rode to the Gômer Grat, and after a 
minute exaraination of ail the peaks round accord- 
ing to Murray*s map, which Eleanor insisted on, 
they sat down in mute admiration of Monte Eosa 
and its blue glacier beneath them. 

" Shall we sing, papa?" Eleanor asked, and 
with Archie she began the Te Beum to the Grand 
Chant. Very solemnly and sweetly their voices 
rose in that vast expanse, and very right and meet 
sounded the words of praise there in the midst of 
that glorious création, to the Maker and the Goi> 
of ail; afkerwards they sang some hymns, and 
tried, though in yain, to remember that beautiful 
one " The strain of praise and joy upraise." 

The walk back was very pleasant, and Eleanor 
by making littk détours managed to get up to her 
knees in snow, which very much delighted her. 
Archie was wild about the flowers growing every- 
where in such profusion, and at every new discovery 
he would remain behind so long grubbing, that 
there was no getting him on at ail, till it was quite 
impossible to carry any more treasures. 

They dined at the Bifiil, and walked down to 
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Zermatt that same afternoon. It was a very hot 
day, and they were ail tired and glad to rést when 
they got there. 

Èeturning to Vevey, they remained there two 
days to see that part of the lake, and then by that 
well-known route the Tête Noire, to Chamounix. 
They had no time for excursions hère, but saw 
as much as they could psissing through, and sp to 
Geneva ; and now their time was fast drawing to 
an end. The last evening had corne, and they 
stood regretfully gazing down into the blue waters 
of the Ehone, or away at the shining glimmer of the 
lake beyond. 

** How I hâve enjoyed it," Eleanor said, with a 
little sigh ; ''papa, it has been such pleasure ! oh, 
such pleasure !" 

** I meant that it should, my darling." 

" We shall think of it ail our lives long, shan't 
we, Archie, this happy time together ?" 

''Indeed, yes," he said, and as his thoughts 
wandered into the dim future, " let whatever corne, 
we shall always haye this remembrance to gladden 
our hearts." 

" Yes," Eleanor answered, " I sometimes think 
some trouble must be coming, we hâve been too 
happy." 

" That's not grateful, Nellie." 

" I cannot help it, papa dear, I do think so," 
and she leant her head on his shoulder ; '' we shall 
never hâve such a time as this again, I know it 
can only come once in our lives." 

"You are tired, Nellie, and are telking fool- 
ishly," her father said. 

E 2 
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'* No, papa, it bas been so happy, we three ta- 
gether; it will never be again.** 

" You will make me sorry we ever came, Eleanor." 

She looked up into . bis face, and saw thai he 
was vexed. 

•* Papa, darling, I told you I had been too 
bappy, it bas quite spoiled me. I believe I am a 
baby, and don't want to go home," then, as be 
smiled, she added wilfully, " I know something is 
coming, I am goiug to baye a toothache or a cold 
in my head, or something matter-of-fact and dis- 
agreeable, indeed,' I shaU want something of the 
kind to get me straight after ail tbis perfect sun- 
sbine.*' 

He laughed, and called ber bis silly cbild, and 
sent ber off to bed, as tbey had a long journey 
before them the next day. 

London looked prosaic enougb in ail conscience, 
very bot, very dusty, wben, on tbeir retum, tbey 
balted there for two days previous to starting for 
Scotland. Tbey did not go down to Hurstbeatb, 
but Eleanor replenisbed ber wardrobe as well as 
sbe could, and on the tbird day tbey were on their 
way for the nortb. Eleanor found berself wonder- 
ing bow ail tbe people sbe saw could exist without 
a sigbt of tbose blue lakes and snowy mountains, 
and tbougb London was almost deserted, tbe few 
friends tbey met were entirely overwbelmed by ber 
descriptions, and rather bored, tbougb Eleanor was 
far too interested berself in tbe subject to notice it, 
and eagerly poured fortb tbe story of tbeir Alpine 
doings in a way wbicb was totally unintelligible to 
tbe positive London mind. 
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As tbey neared Edinburgh she spared a little 
interest for the prospect of meeting her cousins, 
thougli she obserred that if it was not for darling 
granny she should feel horribly shy, ** should not 
y ou, Archie?" she asked. 

" l'm always shy," he answered, with a glance 
at his father which provoked the expected shake of 
the head, and the ** I shall never make a man of 
you, Archie." 

The boy laughed and stretched himself. He 
had grown wonderfully the last few months, and 
was almost as tall as his father, but so thin and 
slight, with a face as délicate as a girl's. " I fear 
I shall collapse," he said, " amongst my great 
Scotch cousins." 

Colonel Keith had rather a large place some 
miles out of Edinburgh, a place that required a 
large sum to keep up, and when that was done 
there was not much beside to spare ; a great ram- 
bling house, surrounded with well-kept pleasure- 
grounds, a park, and good shooting préserves 
beyond. So much they could see, as at the end of 
a long drive they tùmed down an avenue leading 
to the house. 

Mr. Eyre had not seen his sister for at least ten 
years, and Eleanor and Archie for a still longer 
time, 80 that they had not the slightest remem- 
brance of her. Occasionally they had met their 
cousins in London, but did not know much of 
them. Mrs. Keith had never since her marriage 
left her Scottish home, for which perhaps her four- 
teen children were suflScient excuse : they ail hap- 
pened to be at home just now, and had««s«a^^^^»- 
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the large square hall to greet tbe travellers. It 
was no wonder that Eleanor felt a little dazed as 
she tumed from one to the other, and at last took 
refuge by granuy. 

Colonel Keith, an immense hard featured man, 
was talking to her father, Mrs. Keith to Archie, 
and beyond that her eyes did not dare go. 

" Tt was a shame to turn out such a trîbe to 
meet you," Colonel Keith was saying, "but it is 
our idea of a Scotch welcome; even our baby 
would be présent, wouldn't y ou, Daisy ?" he added 
as he caught up in his arms a little girl of âve. 
" What hâve you to say to uncle Archie ?" 

Then they drifted into the drawing-room, and 
Eleanor was trying to coUect her ideas and answer 
a shy string of questions as to her joumey, &c., 
when her eyes wandered to the window where her 
father and Mrs. Keith were standing. She had 
both his hands in hers, and was looHng up into 
his face. Presently his eyes sought round the 
room, and seeing Eleanor, he beckoned to her to 
corne. She crossed over, and stood by him. 

" She is like you, Archibald," Mrs. Keith said. 

** More like what you used to be, Marion," he 
answered. 

She laughed. Actuel beauty perhaps had passed 
from her face, but had left there something higher, 
better and purer. " Oh Archie," she said, " how 
long ago it seems since I was that âge, and you 
used to take me out, and be so jealous over me. 
Poor Malcolm, what a life you led him." Mr. 
Eyre smiled ; and how often we can smile at what 
is past, which, as présent, was very bitter and hard 
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to bear. For in days gone by, in the far past, those 
two had been as one, and when a third and a 
étrange love came in between them, the séparation 
had cost them dear, and had been for some time 
complète ; but when, several years later, Archibald 
Eyre himself married, then he learnt to forgive his 
sister. They talked of those old days a little, and 
then Mrs. Keith, glancing across the room, ex- 
claimed, " Archie, your boy is the image of his 
mother." 

He was leaning against the mantlepiece, and by 
his side, talking to him, stood Campbell Keith, 
Mrs. Keith's third son, about Archie's âge; they 
were of equal height, but otherwise a complète 
contrast : Campbell was largely and strongly made, 
with handsomely eut features, a sun-bumt com- 
plexion, and masses of rough brown hair. And 
Archie, with his white transparent skin, under 
which the brilliant colour came and went with the 
excitement of talking, his deep blue shining eyes, 
and wavy hair, would hâve been almost too girlish 
in his beauty, but for his great height and a certain 
lazy manhood that had grown upon him lately. - 

** He is very beautiful," Mrs. Keith said ; but 
Mr. Eyre's eye was marking Campbell's fine figure 
and strong proportions, as he answered, " I don't 
think I shall ever make a man of him. His cousins 
must see what they can do." 

Before dinner both Archie and Eleanor managed 
to escape to Mrs. Eyre's room, and granny made 
them sit one on each side of her and give an 
account of themselves. She would not liâtes t» -^ 
Word about mountains or passes, tcwvîl^ \«aa <»î5>sife- 
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drab, for she said, " We will hâve ail that quietly 
at home, by-and-by, but I want to know how y ou 
managed, and if you lîke foreign life." She was 
much concerned at the account of Purcell's mis- 
deeds, but contented herself with declarmg that a 
more excellent woman did not exist in her native 
country; and rather thought her trials did her 
crédit. " I am glad you left her in London, my 
dear,** she said ; ** my Jane can attend to you hère, 
and she will get everything comfortable for us at 
home. Let me look at you again, Nellie," she 
added ; ** stay, where are my spectacles ? No, you 
are not freclded ; that was a good child to wear a 
veil.'' 

" Indeed, granny, I didn't. It*s my skin was 
good, not me," 

" Well then, you should be very grateful you 
hâve such a skin. Thèse girls hère are a sight to 
be seen ; a perfect ârmament on their faces, and 
their hands îoo, through playing that dreadful cro- 
quet, my love ; I hope you won't do anything of 
the kind." 

** Oh yes, granny dear, I must ; I love croquet, 
and you know we can't get any at home. How 
hâve you been ail this time, darling granny ? we 
hâve 80 often thought of you.*' 

" Pretty well, my loves, thank you. This house 
is rather too noisy for me ; but Manon is very kind 
and good, only there are so many of them. Where- 
ever she is, there is quiet, but she can't be every- 
where. And the girls are too boyish to please me, 
but nice good girls too ; they hâve been so longing 
to see you both." 
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"How great and strong ail my cousins look, 
granny," Archie said with a little sigh. 

" Yes, they might be plough-boys some of tbem, 
for ail y ou would know," Mrs. Eyre said, guessing 
at liis tboughts. 

" I know papa wisbes I was more like them," he 
answered. 

" Nay," she answered, " how could you be, with 
so différent a training ?" 

" That's comfort, granny," he said with a smile. 

There were an immense party assembled at dinner, 
and Eleanor soon got overher shyness, and eigoyed 
herself very much. Before she went to bed that 
night she had leamt the names of ail her cousins, 
from Dugald, the eldest, who was four-and-twenty 
and in the army, only at home for the shooting, to 
Daisy, the youngest-bom and darling of the house. 

Archie only opened out to Campbell, but with 
him he got on famously, and the two boys struck 
up a warm friendship, and yowed to be inséparable 
from that eyening, though Campbell dîd ail the 
vowing and démonstrative part — Archie's eyes only 
gladly consenting. And this compact was sealed 
by a vigorous déclaration on Campbell's part, that 
he would take him out to-morrow for a long day's 
shooting ; a prospect of very questionable pleasure 
in Arclue*s eyés. 
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" A little onward lend Thj guiding hand, 
ThuB dailj maj we gather better thoughts 
And arm our soûls with steadfastness, or leam 
That we hâve nought to gather, nougbt to lose 
On earth, and in mat knowledge leam our peaoe. 
Then welcome disappointment and decaj, 
Bereavement and keen sensé oî loved ones lost ; 
While not a star along the aerial hall, 
But solitude and stemer forms of woe 
Lend their companionship amid the gloom. 
Full welcome if thej lead us in Thj path, 
To cling the more to Thy Parental hand ; 
Far better than fidse gl^ms that lead us thence 
And then désert us. . . . Oh that we thence 
Might gain the endurine sensé of Thj deep lore ; 
How in that Ught would things terrestrial wear 
Celestial colourings, that we no more 
Should droop, or in Thy présence feel alone.*' 

WlLUAiCB. The Cafhedral, 

THE next moming a large shooting party as- 
sembled early. From the house alone started 
Col. Keith and seven sons, including Archie, and 
at the lodge gâte they were met by a dozen or more 
of the gentry round, to whom Col. Keith's préserves 
were a yearly treat. 

*' AU bail to Keith and bis clan," one of tbem 
observed, as be came up ; ** wby, Malcolm, every 
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year y ou bring another long son with y ou. When 
are they to end ?** 

** Two more to corne yet," he answered with a 
laugh and a proud glance at the tall figures now 
mixing with the rest. *' This lad had no business 
to show himself," putting hîs hand on Ealph's 
shoulder, a boy of fourteen, " he is under âge, but 
he kept out of my sight till we were half-way down 
the road, and I hadn't the heart to send the boy 
back. Willie, you promised to look after him, 
mind he is your charge." 

**Who is that fair boy with your Campbell?" 
another man asked. "He has never been hère 
before, I think." 

**That*s my nephew, Archie Eyre; he doesn't 
look much like a sportsman, does he, with his pale 
face ; it will do him good. Hère, Campbell," he 
shouted, **mind you keep with your cousin, and 
show him everything ; and Eobins," he said, tum- 
ing to one of the game-keepers ; " don*t let the 
youngsters out of your sight. I don't believe that 
boy has touched a gun before. Now, I think, we 
may start ;" and in a few minutes they were ail in 
the thick of the sport. 

Eleanor did not find the moming long in the 
house. Two of the girls were' her own âge, and 
they took her aU over the rambling rooms, and 
sat, girl fashion, in ail sorts of out-of-the-way 
places, deep in talk ; and then went over the gar- 
den, and paid a visit to the farm to see the young 
calf, and drank milk from the dairy, and Eleanor 
tried to work the great chum ; in fact she was so 
employed when the luncheoiv b^Yi T«tw^, «sA *^^^ 
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had to hurry borne across the fields. After Inncii 
Mrs. Keith ordered tlie waggonette, and they went 
for a long drive, (the four girls and herself,) learing 
at home only the nursery party. Mr. Eyre had net 
finished his letters, so could not corne, and Mrv. 
Keith stayed with him. Dinner was veiy late that 
day, but as Eleanor was going up stairs to dress 
she saw Archie coming in, and waited for him. 

"What a long day you bave had," she said. 
" Has it been fine r 

Archie looked too tired to speak. " Pretiy wcll. 
Such bot work ;" and so vanisbed into his room. 

One or two people had been asked to dinner, and 
Col. Keith brought back some more men with him. 
In the eyening Eleanor was asked to sing, Maggie, 
the eldest of the Keith girls, had, as she expressed 
it, " not a note of music in her ;" and Agnes, the 
second, was too shy to sing ; so Eleanor was pro- 
nounced a perfect treasure, and receiyed admiration 
enough to tum her head. After, at least, the fourth 
song, she was asked for one that required Archie's 
voice, and on his being hunted for, he was found in 
a deep window-seat fast asleep, with Campbell at a 
little distance, mounting guard over him lest he 
should be disturbed. The mention of his name, 
however, had disturbed him, but though he tried, 
he was too tired to do much in the way of singing, 
and with a little help Dugald took his place. 

As he wished his father a sleepy good-night, Mr. 
Eyre said, " You will never be a sportsman, Archie, 
if you get so soon knocked up." 

** No, papa, I don't think I much care about it." 

There was a gênerai outcry at him, and Camp. 
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bell defended liis frîend by observing, " He's fast 
asleep, and doesn't know wbat he's saying; wait 
till he cornes home to-morrow." But to-morrow 
proved wet, and so did several days afterwords, and 
the iirst and only fine day that week was deYoted 
to a large pic-nic in Eleanor's honour. The wet 
weather, however, did not depress the party in 
doors. Charades, parlour croquet, chess, and even 
biUiards, were resorted to; and the days did not 
seem long enough. Col. Keith himself taught 
Eleanor how to play bilHards, under the promise 
that she was only to play with him, which promise 
Eleanor kept; resisting the pleadings of Dugald 
and Willie for only one game. They were a very 
merry party, not to say a noisy one ; Maggie Keith 
was the life and soûl of any fun. Such an honest 
:good-natured girl, she was a great favourite with 
lier father and brothers, and with her high spirits 
required ail her mother's gentle hand to keep her in 
check. Agnes was quieter, but Géorgie, only half 
escaped from the school-room, was another madcap. 
So it was no wonder that the house, during those 
wet days and with ail the brothers at home, was in 
one continuai racket. In fact there were but two 
quiet corners to be had — ^mamma's boudoir and the 
inner library, which was shut away with large baize 
doors. Hère Archie very often took refuge, the 
numbers and noise overwhelming him, and he 
would sit in that sunny window-seat with a book 
perfectly happy. His cousins quizzed him unmer- 
cifully about his seclusion, which Archie bore with 
perfect good-humour, only he was sorry to see th»i. 
it vexed his father, and oixe «î\«nxQQtL ^V^^ *Niûfc 
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whole party were reliearsing charades în thé hall, 
Mr. Eyre, looking for Archie, discovered liim in his 
retreat, he was quite angry and spoke more sharply 
to tlie boy than he had ever done before. 

" It is simple nonsense,'* he said, " and I won't 
hâve it done. If y ou can't mix with your cousins 
and do as they do, y ou shall go home." 

Archie was very much pained, for he had no 
idea he was doing wrong. He got ofF wearily from 
his perch by the window when his father had left 
him, and joining the others, remained with them 
the rest of the aftemoon, and worried and scolded 
himself because he had been so little amused. It 
had been his training at fault, as granny said, but 
neither he nor his father recognized that. 

Whenever it was the very least fine Campbell 
dragged him out with the others to shoot, and each 
time Archie disliked it more, and looked upon the 
pouring rain as a glad reprieve. 

The day of their departure was fixed, but 
the evening before the girls had entreated should 
be a dance, and were busy in préparations of ail 
kinds. 

Fortunately it was a glorious day, and there was 
a great turn out of boys and guns. Archie was 
«tiU in the breakfast-room, having turned himself 
into a ladder for the ascent of Daisy, when Camp, 
bell burst in. 

" Corne, Archie, they are ail starting ; be quick, 
we shall hâve to take the short eut ; why, you are 
not a bit ready, do make haste." 

"Go without me, Campbell. Steady, Daisy," 
and as the chîld screamed with delight, he caught 
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her in liîs arms. ''Do go, never mind me to- 
day." 

" Oh, Arcbie, I can't," Campbell said eagerly, 
" you must corne ; we are to go to the further end 
of the wood,to-day. It will be so jolly. Put that 
child down and corne, make haste." 

" I really don't care about it," Archie said with 
a smile. 

Mr. Eyre looked up from the paper he was read- 
ing. " Leave him at home with the children, Camp- 
bell, don*t wait any longer, you will be late." 

Archie felt the scom in his father's voice, and 
his colour mounted hotly. 

" But you will come, won't you, Archie ?" Camp- 
bell tried once more ; " don't be a muff, it's our 
last day too." 

But Archie felt obstinate. " I cannot," he said, 
and Campbell went off grumbling. 

" Ardue, I am ashamed of you," Mr. Eyre said, 
"if you disappoint your cousin to-day you will 
seriously displease me." 

And with that Archie put Daisy down, sayiug 
gently, " Ail right, papa." 

He strode out of the room, and in a few minutes 
caught up Campbell and Willie, who happened to 
be behind the rest. 

** That's a good fellow," Campbell exclaimed, " as 
a reward l'A take you round the upper path to 
the Falls on our way home this evening. You can 
get there no end of that fern you were raving about ; 
don*t tell me its name, I should never remem- 
ber it." 

The girls were very busy aU da>j, «cA. \îûws^. Sx^^ 

r 2 
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o'clock Eleanor and Maggie were indulging in an 
impromptu waltz in tlie hall, wlien Maggie being 
called away, Eleanor sat down breatUess. At 
that instant Archie and Campbell came into the 
hall, the former looking so deadly white that Elea- 
nor instantly exclaimed, "What is the matter, 
Archie?" 

" Nothing," he said, as he sat down and rested 
his head against the wall, "only a little faint; 
there, l'm better now," and he tried to stand, but 
sank down again with a little cry of pain. 

** What hâve you donc? hurt your foot? oh, do 
tell me, Archie," Eleanor said, really alarmed; 
'* don't come down this evening." 

" Oh, y es, I must. Eleanor, promise me not to 
say one word about it. I hâve only sprained my 
ancle ; it will be ail right when I hâve rested a 
little. Promise not to mention it. If I stay up- 
stairs papa will say I hâve shirked the dance ; pro- 
mise, Nellie." 

She promised, and helped him up stairs with 
Campbell, and made him lie down, and there lefb 
him to rest. He did not appear at dinner, but 
very little remark was made, only Colonel Keith 
said, " You will hâve to be careful with that boy, 
Eyre, he doesn*t seem strong. You should not let 
him get knocked up, Campbell." 

At which Campbell flushed crimson, but did not 
answer. 

After she was dressed Eleanor went to his room. 
He was quite ready to come down, though lying 
on the sofa stiU. " Is it time ?" he asked. 

" No, very few hâve come yet. I am going to 
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papa, he wishes me to go down with him. Shall I 
tefl him y ou are better upstairs ?" 

"No, certainly not," he answered, smiling, **for 
I mean to corne down ; where's granny ?" 

"In the little boudoir ; rather like y ou, Archie, 
tired of ail this gaiety. We shall be soon in our 
own dear quiet home again. I shan't be sorry, 
though I hâve enjoyed myself very very much." 

" You look very well to-night, Nellie." 

" Do I ?" and she kissed him, " I wish I could 
say the same of you." 

The dancing had been going on some time, and 
Eleanor had often wondered where Archie was, but 
could not find a moment to run up stairs, presently 
she saw him in one of the further rooms leaning 
against the wall. 

" How are you ?" she asked, as she stopped by 
him. 

" Pretty well," he said ; " but my foot will not 
let me dance, so I am keeping myself ont of ob- 
servation." 

" You ought to be upstairs," she answered, as 
she went on. 

> Presently his father came up. "Archie, hère 
you are, lazy as usual," he said with a smile. 
" Corne and walk round with me ; it certainly is a 
very gay and pretty scène," and he slipped his 
hand into Archie's arm, and entered the hall. That 
as well as the large drawing-room which opened 
upon it with two entrances, had been cleared for 
dancing, and the other rooms round very prettily 
arranged. They walked slowly ail through thera 
as well as the crowd of people Yro\\\à\e.\. ^«vsv^ "ax^^ 
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once more gaiued the hall. A spîrited waltz was 
being played, and Eleanor passed them with Dugald. 

"I am keeping y ou from dancing, my boy," 
Mr, Eyre said ; " tbere, I will get you an introduc- 
tion to tbat pretty girl sitting down, Miss Falkner.'* 

"No, papa," Archie said faintly, "I cannot 
dance, I bave hurt my foot." 

"Donc what?" bis fatber said bastily, "wby, 
my boy, bow wbite you are ! sit down." 

Arcbie made a great effort, and moved from tbe 
bail to tbe staircase. Campbell bad seen bim, and 
was close bebind. 

" Never mind, papa, I sbaJl be better directly," 
and witb tbat be would bave fallen if Campbell 
bad not caugbt bim in bis arms and carried bim to 
bis room at once. He was some time before be 
became conscious, and very anxiously bis fatber 
leant over bim ; at last be opened bis eyes. " I 
did not fall down before every one, did I P" was 
tbe first tbing be said, " I bope I didn't." 

" You foolisb boy, wbat made you faint at ail ?" 
Mr. Eyre asked. 

" Oh, my foot, papa !" 

CampbeU bad taken oiï bis boot, and Mr. Eyre 
was sbocked at its inflamed and swollen appear- 
ance. 

"Tbis is no ordinary sprain," be said, "bow 
did it bappen ?" 

" l'U tell you, sir," began Campbell bastily, 
beedless of Arcbie's quick "no, no, never mind, 
don't, Campbell," " I took bim round by tbe bigh 
patb to the Falls tbis aftemoon to get some fems 
ne wanted, and I quite forgot tbat coming down 
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tlie rocks are very difficult and steep, at least if you 
don't know them, and I gave Archie a push once, 
he was such a long time, and he fell down and 
hurt his foot." And Campbell'a face crimsoned with 
distress. 

As Mr. Eyre uttered a sound of indignation, 
Archie spoke eagerly. " Papa, it was every bit my 
own fault, it was indeed ; you know how stupid I 
am ; he thought I was going to jump, and would 
never do it if he didn't help me." 
- "He might hâve remembered that you didn't 
know the way," Mr. Eyre said stemly. 

" Oh, papa," and Archie started up excitedly, 
but his father stayed him with his hand, and the 
pain in his foot was so great that for the moment 
he could not speak. 

• Campbell had brought a basin, and was trying 
to bathe the ancle, but though his touch was gentle 
as a girl's, his hands looked awkward, and Mr. 
Eyre took the spunge from him. 

" Don't let me keep you upstairs," he said. 

" As if I could go down again," Campbell an- 
swered hotly, and then he tumed hastily, and left 
the room. 

** Campbell," called Archie faintly, " oh, don't 
go," but the next minute he had to hide his face 
to stifle the moan of great pain that nearly escaped 
him. 

" What on earth did you come down stairs for ?*' 
Mr. Eyre asked when, eîter great exertion, he had 
got the boy to bed, 

"I thought you would think I was shirkin^" 
Archie said in a low voice, anA. \à& ^^îûûk^ xis^^^x.- 
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stood him and said no more, only when he spoke 
again it was with the deepest tendemess, "How 
you are sufPèrîng, my poor boy." 

Later, when every one was gone, Eleanor came 
to the door. She had only just heard from one of 
tk% boys of Archie's faînting. 

" On, papa, let me sit up with him»" she aaid, 
seeing his anxious face. 

" No, you had better not stay, and don't dîsturb 
granny." 

"She went to bed long ago. How did it 
happen ? they say Campbell pushed him down." 

" Never mind, go now, my darling." 

" Mayn't I stay ?" 

He shook his head, and she went. Presently 
they heard voices outside, and Colonel Xeith came 
in. " Is this true, Eyre ?" he said, " did my Camp- 
bell push him over the^ rocks ?" 

" So he says," Mr. Eyre answered. 

Archie had been Jying quite still, now he started 
up. " No, no, it was cJl my own fault ; I was so 
long coming; he never meant it." 

" Never meant it," repeated Colonel Keith, " ah, 
the same fault in ail my boys, so impatient, so 
thoughtless. I hope this will be a lesson to him. 
Marion is coming to you," he added as he went 
away. 

And soon after she came. She had taken off 
her evening dress, and put on a grey dressing- 
gown, and as she sat by the boy and put her soft 
hand on his head, he felt inexpressibly soothed. 

" Go to bed, Ardiie," she said to her brother ; 
" I can do more for him than you can," and then. 
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as he lingered, " I think if you go he will sleep," 
she whispered. '* I will be sure to send to you if 
he wants aRything." 

And when Mr. Eyre was gome Arcliie said, 
''Auntie, may I moanP I did not like papa to 
hear me.*' 

" Tes, my boy," she said, " it will do you good." 

And after a while he moaned himself to sleep, 
and though it was only a fitful slumber, constantly 
disturbed by that sharp aching pain, yet even those 
few moments refreshed him, and Mrs. Keith was 
able to send a better account than she had expected 
to his faiher in the moming. 

After breakfast a doctor was sent for, who de- 
dared it to be only a severe sprain, and saw no 
reascm against his travelling that day if they wished 
it, better to-day than to-morrow, for fever might 
set in, which it had not dohe yet. Of course, he 
must not put his foot to the ground, but otherwise 
it could not hurt him. He could not quite account 
for the acute pain the boy was suffering, but very 
naturally supposed it would be better in a few 
hours. So after some consultation Mr. Eyre de- 
dded that they should keep to their original plan, 
and go home that day, to which Archie gladly 
consented, and it was agreed that they should not 
leaye till the evening in the hope that Archie might 
sleep dnring part of the night joumey. 

It was a sorrowfiil day of leave-taking which the 
addition of Archie's accident saddened, and a very 
long day for him as he lay on the sofa in his room, 
resUess with pain, yet not daring to move, for the 
slightest motion of the injured fool Xxxtw^^ \s>:«s. 
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faint. Ail his cousins had been in to see him. but 
Campbell, and again and again he had askec? for 
him in vain. Once Maggie brought in a Utile 
basket in which the ferns he had collected were 
beautifolly arranged. ** From Campbell," she said, 
" he has been doing it ail the moming ; he went. 
directly after breakfast to the Falls to get some 
more of that fera, he says you lost it on your way 
home yesterday.*' 

" Yes, I did, oh how good and kind of him. I 
want to see him, Maggie, do ask him to coma 
to me." 

But Maggie did not answer, only placed the 
basket of ferns in a place of safety. 

" Is he vexed with me ?" Archie asked. 

"Oh, no," and Maggie went out of the room, 
but no Campbell came. 

Soon after Mrs. Keith came to sit with him, and 
she would not let him talk, but jead to him aloud, 
and so kept him quiet and free from visitors till it 
was time to start. 

Getting down stairs proved more painfol than 
had been expected, and Archie lay on the sofa in 
the hall for a few minutes quite exhausted, then he 
looked up. ** Auntie, I must see Campbell before 
I go." 

Colonel Keith heard the words ; Archie repeated 
them still more earnestly. " I must say good-bye, 
indeed ; where is he P" 

** In there," Colonel Keith said, and glanced ai 
the library door, " I told him, Archie, that having 
maimed you perhaps for life he had better keep out 
of his uncle's sight." 
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" Papa," Archie pleaded with a trembling voice, 
but he could say no more. 

Mr. Eyre crossed over to the door, and opened 
it. " Campbell," he said, " Archie wants y ou, he 
is going." 

Campbell Jbesitated a moment and looked at his 
father, then strode across the haJl, and stood by 
Archie's sofa; his face was downcast, and he did 
not speak for a minute. 

" It will be weU very soon," Archie said eagerly, 
** don't mind it, please don't, Campbell, or I shall 
be so sorry ; it was ail my fault ; and thank you so 
much for those beautiful fems." 

Campbell looked up at Mr. Eyre, and spoke 
huskily. " Indeed, I didn't mean it. I am very 
sorry." 

** I am sure you are," Mr. Eyre said kindly. 

The carnage was at the door, so there was no 
time for more. Campbell bent to raise Archie, but 
Colonel Keith said, " No, not you," and himself 
carried the boy, and placed him on the cushions 
prepared for him. Then they ail crowded round 
to say good-bye, only Campbell kept in the back- 
ground. At last Colonel Keith noticed hia wistful 
eyes, and beckoning to him, gave him his own 
place close to Archie. Both the boys' faces lighted 
up, and they held each other's hands in a tight 
grasp, but neither could speak. Then the carriage 
rolled away, and ail through that tedious, painful 
joumey, Archie bore up'^with the thought of the 
quiet and rest of home. 
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CHAPTER V. 

*< Wish not, dear friends, mj pain swsy ; 
Wiflh me s wise and thankful hearl, 
With GOD in ail mj grief to stay, 
Nor firom HiB loyed correction start. 

** In life's long sickness evermore 

Our thonghts are tossing to and iro, 
We change oor posture o*er and o*er, 
But cannot reat, or cheat our woe. 

" Were it not better to lie atill, 

Let Him strUce home, and bleas the rod ; 
Neyer so safe as when our will 
Yielda undiscemed hy ail but Ggd" 

KSBLB. 

WINTEB had corne round agaîn and Christmas 
was near at hand. The earth was whitened 
with snow, and the douds looked heavy with more, 
and a long keen frost had set in, with its attendant 
miseries, falling with sad severity on the poor, the 
thinly clad, and those whose daily toil was their 
daily bread. 

On a sofa in the study lay Archîe, the curtains 
were drawn and the room was warm and comfort- 
able, very still too and quiet ; the lire had burnt 
low, but suddenly it feÛ together, and a bright 
flame sprang up : it showed Archie*s face as it lay 
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on the sofa there — so white and wan, so very thin, 
with dark rings of sufferîng round the blue eyes. 
Ever since October he had lain there, suflFering 
more or less severely, and that sprain of his had 
puzzled half the London doctors ; one had advised 
one thing, one another ; they examined it together, 
they handled it, cansing the boy extrême torture, 
and ail to no porpose ; no remedy seemed to touch 
the acute pain, or give power to the disabled foot. 
There was not the slightest extemal sign of damage, 
and one doctor, after a whole morning's examination, 
which had tested to the utmost Archie's endurance, 
had decided that the boy might use it if he chose — 
that his inability partly arose from fancy. It was 
a strange solution to the difSculty, but not stranger 
than many that doctors arrive at eveiy day. Archie 
was told ; his father said it tenderly, but he thought 
the opinion of such a renowned physidan as Dr. 
Wills ought not to be disregarded. 

There was no indignation in the boy's face — " l'il 
tiy, papa," he said faintly; and then he raised 
hunself painfiilly, and stood, using the injured 
foot, but only for a second : it gave way beneath 
him, and the boy would hâve fallen but for his 
father's supporting arm. " Indeed, I cannot," he 
isaid ; and the great drops upon his forehead 
showed what agony the trial had been. 

His father was deeply touched. "That man 
must be a fool," he said. " You shall never be 
made to try again, Archie." 

** Made to try." Archie thought of how he longed 
to be able. Helplessly lying there, in constant 
pain, how long, how wearisome the weeks* had 
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been ; feeling too ill even to bear to be amused. 
He had nothing to do but lie there and pray for 
patience. Mr. Moore's visits ^eatly helped him, 
and the others thought bis endurance perfect, but 
tbough be strove and did check ail expression, be 
knew bow sadly and beavily bis beart rebelled. 
And tbose doctors' visits — no wonder be sbuddered 
and tumed sick at the very tbougbt of them, yet 
be never sbrank wben tbey were proposed, for 
migbt tbey not make bim well and strong again, 
and able to leave tbat sofa? for thougb never 
actively inclined, be bad ail a boy's borror of de- 
pendence and belplessness strong within him. And 
strange to say, be never desponded as to the ulti- 
mate resuit. " I sball soon be better," he wrote to 
Campbell ; from whom be received scrambly eiOFu- 
sions every week ; " certaiuly on my legs again by 
thé spring ; this cannot go on for ever — at least, I 
trust not ; and tben I wonder if you could corne 
and stay hère. I expect you would find us dull 
after your large home paity, but it would be so 
nice. I want to take you ail over our beautiful 
beatb," and so be wrote on, glad in prospects of 
tbe future, and passing over his présent pain and 
tbe doctors* visits, feeling bow they would grieve 
and distress bis cousin. They bad been with him 
again tbat morning : an old friend of Mr. Eyre*s 
bad beard tbat a French surgeon, of high repute, 
was expected from Paris to stay a few days in Lon- 
don. He got an introduction to bim, and brougbt 
bim down to Hurstbeath, in company with one of 
the best Loudon surgeons. Tbey bad not burt bim 
80 much as usual. Tbe Frenchman, a bandsome 
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old man with a very gentle voice, had sai by him 
and asked him countless questions, bat in such a 
way that he quite won tbe boy's confidence ; and 
wben, after tbe examination, Arcbie looked up in 
bis face, asking, "Can you make it well, sirP" 
tbere were tears in bis eyes, as he answered, " Oui, 
mon fils, si tu as le courage." 

Then tbey went away, and had been shut up 
with his fatber in tbe library ail tbe aftemoon. 
EleauoT had been sent ont in tbe carriage, with a 
list of small commissions to do. Granny, in tbe 
bousekeeper's room, was superintending tbe making 
of some extraordinary jelly, wbicb was to do tbe 
dear boy a world of good, sbe said. His appetite 
was capricious now — ^failing often, but granny al- 
ways had something new and tasty on band, wbicb 
sbe was never satisfied with unless she had made it 
herself. So Arcbie had lain there reading, in his 
usual place, by the study fire, till he could see no 
longer, and then he closed his eyes, and did not 
sleep, only went into one of his day dreams — ^the 
TÎsion of a little white church came before him in 
its peacefulness and prayerfulness, and with it, 
twining vine leaves, clustering passion flowers, and 
his "Ambition,'' and he smiled sadly at the 
thought, wondering if the time would ever come 
wben it would be given him to do. Then leaving 
that, he worked out the design again in fresh and 
glowing colours ; lingering tenderly on each part, 
and then, at last, lovingly on the finished wbole. 
The door opened softJy, and Arcbie moved, Eleanor 
came in — " I was afraid you were asleep," she said. 
"You baye not been lonely, bave you ? 
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** No, very quiet and comfortable. Where hâve 
you been, Nellie ?" 

"Oh ! to ail sorts of places for granny, and look 
at ail this flannel and wool I hâve bought ; I am 
going to make some warm things for the school 
children. Mr. Moore says there is so much dis- 
tress about, and will be till this frost breaks up." 

** Hâve you seen him to-day P" 

" Tes, he stopped the carnage to ask after you. 
I told him of your idea of the soup, and he says he 
should be grateful, and will send me a list of 
houses. I will ask granny about it this evening." 

" Tes, do, Nellie," he said. " Fancy, no fire or 
food such weather as this; we ought to be very 
thankful I" She looked up into his face and smiled ; 
he said it so earnestly, as if he méant it. 

There were voices in the hall, and then the front 
door closed. 

" That's the French doctor going. What did he 
say ?" Nellie çwked. " What a time he has been 
with papa." 

"Nothing much to me," Archie said; "but he 
had such gentle hands — ^he hardly hurt me at ail. 
He seemed such a kind, good man." And then, as 
he grew restless, and began to wonder what opinion 
he had given of him, she said, " Shall I sing to 
you, Archie dear?" And in the semi-darkness of 
the room, only the glow of the fire-light on their 
two faces, she chanted very softly — 

** Abide with me, fiist falls the erentide, 
The darkness deepens, Lobd, with me sbide ; 
When other helpers fiîil, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, oh ! abide with me.'* 
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She had corne to the last verse, and her voice 
lingered on the last line — 

*' In life, in death, oh ! Lobd, sbide with me," 

wheu, turning round, she saw her father standing 
in the door-way. He came in and stood looking 
down on them. Were they not his ail on earth ? 
Archie's eyes were on him with an eager and in- 
quiring look ; he coùld not bear it ; he tumed his 
face away. There was a small chair by the sofa, 
Eleanor puUed him into it, and still sitting on the 
low stool, she laid her head on his knee. That 
something was wrong she saw from his faxïe, and 
she shut her eyes, and almost hoped not to hear it, 
and when he began would hâve got up and gone 
away, but he held her fast. " Archie, my boy," he 
said, and his voice tried to be cahn through its 
trouble ; "as Mous. Moiret said, hâve you courage?" 

" For what ?" the boy asked. 

Mr. Eyre leant forward, and put his arm round 
him, then he said, "Would to GrOD your mot her 
were hère to break this to you ; how can I do it ? 
It is very hard." 

Archie rested his head against his father's shoul- 
der, then he said, "I hâve courage to — ^to hear 
anything, papa; do tell me." 

The words came slowly and distinctly: "You 
must lose your foot, my poor boy." 

There was a dead silence of several minutes ; the 
only Sound the boy's quick breathing. He spoke 
first : " Must they eut it ofF, papa ?" 
• "I fear so ; it i? the only way. Nothing else 
can cure it," 
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Another silence, then ArcHe stroked his father's 
hand thoughtfuUy. " Papa, how will you like a 
lame son ? Lame for life." 

" My precious boy, may God only spare you to 
me. But how will you bear it ?" 

" Papa, I will try. Must it be soon ?" 

" They say it ougbt to be in a week's time at tbe 
latest." 

"Papa, this is Monday; Christmas Day is 
Thursday, May it be tbe day after ?" 

"Are you sure you will be ready as soon as 
that?" 

** Yes, if you will write and décide it for me ; 
tbén I sball feel it settled, and you will promise 
me never to mind it ; never — ^never." 

The boy's face was tumed ïound to Mm, tbe lips 
trembHng a little, but tbe eyes bravely brigbt. 
His father folded him in bis arms, and beld bim 
close. Then they noticed Eleanor, wbose bead was 
bent low, sbe was crying bitterly. " Oh, don't, 
Nellie," Archie said, smootbing her bair witb one 
band ; " it won*t hurt so very mucb : besides it will 
take away ail my pain. You must not grieve so 
about it." So be comforted them botb, and at last 
to please him they spoke cheerfuUy ; and then, by 
one consent, they put away tbe subject altogetber. 
But that night, when alone by himself in tbe dark- 
ness, he pressed bis bands tight together in suppli- 
cation, moaning — " lame for life ; lame ail my life. 
Loup Jesu, teach and help me to bear it." 

Of course tbe news travelled up to Scotland, the 
sad and painful news, and Col. Keith wrote— " I 
cannot express the sorrow we ail fcel : it werc use- 
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less to atiempt it. It is a heavy blow indeed that 
bas fallen upon us, and we ail think much of your 
dear boy, and pray that GoD may give him 
strength. He is going to suffer so, and had he 
never come to us this might not havfe been. Poor 
Campbell is broken-hearted, he sobbed like a child 
when I told him the news, and will not be com- 
forted, poor fellow. The conséquences of one 
thoughtless act hâve been for him very severe ; 
such as none of us could ever hâve supposed possi- 
ble, and his warm love for his cousin makes his 
punishment the sharper. He is very anxious to 
come to him, he says he can wait upon him, and, 
at the least, amuse him. And Archie, it seems, 
has expressed some wish of the sort. You will find 
him, in his pénitence, a very gentle nurse, and I 
shall feel very grateful if you will let him come, for 
it will prove that you hâve forgiven him and us our 
share in this sad sorrow that has come upon you." 
. Archie, when he heard that letter, never rested 
till the answer was posted begging Campbell to 
come. And so expéditions was his cousin, that 
late on Christmas Eve he walked into the room. 
He was very grave and shy ail that evening, but 
the next moming, Christmas Day, as Mr. Eyre was 
Crossing the hall, he heard a sound, not heard for 
weeks — Archie's low laugh; and entering, found 
Campbell in the full glow of an argument, proving 
spmething just possible by everything that was im- 
possible; he stopped as Mr. Eyre entered, and 
blushed hotly as he met his uncle's grateful eyes, 
and after a few questions to Archie Mr. Eyre left 
the boys together again. 
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s. Stephen's Day came. Mr. Moore was witii 
Arcbie early, and in bis room celebrated tbe Blessed 
Sacrament, as be bad often done before : tbe boy 
made bis confession and devontly oommunicated, 
for be knew tbe danger before bim, and was glad 
to be ready. Campbell wa» witb bîm dnring tbe 
service, and Mr. Moore was mucb stmck witb bis 
manner. He talked to tbe boys a littk befofe be 
left tbem. " You bave cbosen a glorions day for 
yonr trial, Arcbie,^' be said, as be rose to go; 
" tbink of S. Stepben — ^be gained bis strengtb by 
looking upward, steadfastly upward to tbe gîwy of 
GodJ' 

" Tes," Arcbie said, " and be feU asleep. WiD 
you pray for me, Fatber ?" 

" Most surely. I sball be in tbe cburcb at tbe 
very time, and for tbat pnrpose, so I bad arranged. 
If you want me, you bave only to send tbere." 

" Tbank you, Fatber, eveiy one is so good to me." 
He placed bis band on tbe boy's bead and gave bim 
bis bénédiction, tben left bim. Shortly after, Mr. 
Eyre came into tbe room. 

"I bave two tbings I want to ask you, jMipa,** 
Arcbie said, after tbey bad been talking some time. 
" Suppose tbey tbink I am very bad, and if I can- 
not say so myself, will you send for Mr. Moore for 
me?" 

It was vaguely put ; but bis fatber knew it was 
not from fear for bimself. " Tes, certainly, I pro- 
mise it. 

" He will be at tbe cburcb tbis aflemoon, and is 
ready to come any moment. It is so kind of bim. 
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And then, during the time while it is going on I 
meàn, J ought not to move, ought I ?" 

**No, you must not.'* 

" Thon will you hâve me tied ; will you please 
insist upon it, for perbap I shall not like it at the 
time. I do mean to behave well, but I cannot be 
qmte sure of myself, and if it is impossible to move 
âien I «annot disgrâce myself . I shall feel more 
safe, and I will try and be brave, papa." 

" Ju«t at you wish, my boy." 

The moming passed quickly; very quickly it 
seemed to Arohie ; Campbell spent it with him, but 
when the luncheon bell rang, and a carrîage drove 
iip'to the door, he rushed madly out of the house-^ 
madly, he cared not where, far away over the heath, 
as far as he could from that sofa in the little room, 
and that sweet patient face. 

Eleanor came to him and read aloud the Bible ; 
he asked for, and they went through together, the 
sufiférings and crucifixion of the Son of Man — ^in 
the light of which aught that we can bear must 
fade away as nothingness. Presently she heard 
footsteps coming up stairs. Her father looked in ; 
'* Are you ready, Arohie P" 

"Yes, quite," and they came in. He looked 
brightly into Ms father's face. ** Papa, don't you 
forget." 

Coldly his father gave the order, but Archie un- 
derstood him. ** You are quite sure that he could 
not stand chloroform ?" he asked of théir own doctor, 
who was présent. 

" Poor fellow ! Yes ; should I hesitate, if it 
was possible P What courage you bave, my boy." 
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The white face flusbed a little. ** I haven'^ < 
bit," he said. " I would run away now if JoouJt 

Eleanor had been kept in the room till tb&^ 
arranging a table under her father's directîoii^l 
Then she fled, and, shut up in the drawing-rooi^* 
with granny, they waited. Only those who haT^ 
tried it can tell what such waiting is. Every nerve 
strained and aching ; powerless to help ; powerless 
to do aught but watch the moments as they slowly, 
slowly drag their way onward, fraught as they 
are with agony to one we love, whose sufFering, 
could we only share it, would ease our throbbing 
hearts. The doctors were to leave by the 5.80 
train for London, and, as they waited on the plat- 
form for the train to come up, a tall figure, covered 
with mud from head to foot, the hair blowing 
wildly over his face, dashed up to them. *' How is 
he ? Please tell me how he is, sir." 

M. Moiret recognized him, and answefed, " Well, 
jyieu soit béni; he bore it well, and we lefb him 
sleeping." 

" Then he will not die?" the question was gasped, 
rather than asked. 

" I hope not, I believe not; not now." 

"Thank you, sir;" and without further cere- 
mony the figure vanished. Back home, it was a 
long way, and swiftly Campbell walked, sometimes 
running, till he reached the well-known house, and 
stood at the front door ; then, as he glanced up to 
the light shining in one of the upper Windows, his 
heart failed him, and he stood for fuU twenty 
minutes under the star-lit, fix)sty sky, before he 
had the courage to enter; then he crept in, past 
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the dining-room, Vhere dinner was going on, and 
shut himself into the study alone. But a few 
minutes after he felt a hand upon his shoulder. 
Mr. Eyre had seen him corne in, and had foUowed 
him. The boy shuddered at his touch and shrank 
away. "Don't, don't," he pleaded. "I know 
you must hâte me to-day — oh, I know it." 

** No, no, Campbell," and Mr. Eyre spoke sorrow- 
fully. " Hâve I not need, too, of bitter repent- 
ance?" then, as the boy sobbed, he went on, 
•* You may hâve been thoughtless and impatient ; 
but I — T urged him, nay, ordered him out that 
day ! does no blâme rest with me ? — and for fear of 
my displeasure he came down that evening when 
he . never should hâve donc so. Oh, Archie, my 
boy ! my boy ! You should hâve seen him this 
afternoon, Campbell, so calm and resolute. I who 
thought there was no manly stuff in him — bearing 
ail that torture without one complaînt — there, I 
cannot talk of it ! My own heart was so sore with 
self-reproach, that it made me harsh to you. Will 
you forgive me, Campbell ?" 

A hard wring of his uncle's hand was the boy's 
only answer. Presently he managed to say, " How 
is he now ?" 

**We can hardly teU; they gave him a strong 
opiate directly it was over, which will make him 
probably sleep through the night. I almost dread 
that he should wake." 

And that waking was very terrible. The con- 
fused sensation, the constrained position, and then 
suddenly the remembrance, and afterwards a sort of 
pained wonder that life should be in him atill>Q\si?\ 
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life enough, it seemed, to suffer. But as the days 
wore on he grew better ; very slow, very tedîous, 
the progress was; yet still improvement came. 
AU tended him in tum; but Campbell was his 
most faithful nurse ; never leaving tbe sîck room 
except when turned out of doors by granny, or 
induced by Eleanor to take her for a constitutional. 
It was wonderful how thoughtful and patient that 
rougb lad bad grown; and wben, iûrcbie, from 
pure physical weakness, had fîts of fretful restless- 
ness, there was a peculiar charm in Gampbell'a 
strong genUeness, wbich sootbed bim wben nothing 
else coTjdd ; and wben, as was often the case, tbese 
were succeeded by severe dépression, and Arcbie 
would reprove bimself for having given way to 
peeyisbness and impatience, GampbeU never rested 
till be had succeeded in scolding bim into brîghter 
spirits again. And the confinement and care of 
nursing àià not seem to bave the least effect on bim ; 
bis clear brown complexion glowed with healtb, 
and sometimes, when the hands of the two boys 
met, tbey smiled at the contrast. One so white, . 
transparent and tbin, the other so brown, firm, and 
hard. The recovery was very tedious and trying. 
Arcbie suffered so terribly from weakness, the first 
day Campbell lifted him from bis bed to the coucb 
be was startled by his exceeding lightness, add 
wbenr he put him down he said, " Arcbie, wben I 
look at you, I feel in such horrible health, like a 
sort of bull. Wby can't I give you just a little bit 
of it P" 

Mr. Moore came constantly, and once at least, 
erery week, the Blessed Sacrament was celebrated 
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in thé boy's room. It was very cheering, very 
comfortîng to him, something to look forward to 
through ail those long days and nigbts. One day, 
as Mr. Moore was leaving him, he saîd, ** Archie, 
may Bessie corne and see you one day next w«ek ? 
she makes my life a burden to me with teasing to 
pay you a visit. Would it tire you ?" 

" Oh, no," Archie answered ; " please let het 
corne ; I should like it." It was now nearly two 
months since the opération : he was feeling much 
better since the last few days, though still yery 
weak at times. 

So Bessie came, after a strict injunction from her 
father not to mention, or say any thing about Archie's 
loss. Strange to say, any allusion to the subject 
pained him. But Bessie had heard so much of the 
terrible trial he had gone through, that her head 
was fuU of nothing else. She half expected to see 
Archie's foot embalmed under a glass case, and the 
sight of him lying as usual on his sofa quite dis- 
turbed ail her ideas. She stood by his side, making 
spasmodic efforts at conversation. " Our pig died 
last week, and I helped Jones to bury it ; and papa 
says the first primroses I find in the wood I may 
bring to you," and suchlike pièces of disjointed 
information that she thought Archie must be inte- 
rested to hear; but ail the time her eyes kept 
wandering to the end of the sofa, while she puzzled 
over several détails which she had heard discussed 
by her elders. At last it was more than she could 
bear, and she burst out : "Archie, was it very bad ?" 

The colour came into his face. " Tes, Bessie, 
very bad." 
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" They say you bore it like a liero. Couldn't 
they make it grow again, Archie ?" 

** No, Bessie, never ; I sliall be lame ail nw life;" 
and he sighed heavily. Then a ligbt came over his 
face : " Such is God's will, Bessie." 

The child's face crimsoned, and the tears came 
into her eyes, for it flashed into her mind what she 
had done. 

" Oh, Archie ! Papa told me not I Oh, l'm so 
sorryl I mustn't stay any more." And with 
that she ran hastily ont of the room, and ont of the 
front door that happened to be open, down the lane, 
and home, where she burst into the dining-room. 
Tea was on the table, and her Mher in his arm- 
chair. She began at once in hot haste : " Papa, 
l've done it — l'm very sorry — ^but I asked him if 
it was very bad P" 

Her father was quite bewildered for a moment, 
then, as he remembered, he said in a vexed tone, 
" Oh, Bessie 1" 

" Tes, papa ; I wanted so much to ask him if it 
wouldn't grow ; and the colour came into his face, 
and he said, * No, he should be lame ail his life,' 
and he looked so — oh, I wish I hadn't ! — I quite 
forgot what you told me — I did indeed, papa !" 

" But I will not hâve you forget what I tell you, 
Bessie," Mr. Moore said; " and if you do, I must 
make you remember it. I shall not allow you to 
go and see Archie again, and you had better go to 
bed at once." 

Bessie had fully expected to be punished, she 
made no remonstrance, but, in a matter-of-fact 
busy way that almost made her father smile, put by 
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ail her books and playthîngs. Ad slie passed thé 
slices of bread eut ready for her to toast, she 
lingered, and obliged her father to say, "Make 
haste, Bessie." 

** Grood niglit, mamma," that loving kiss and 
" GoD bless you !" was never denied, wbatever sbe 
might bave done ; but net so from her fatber, sbe 
knew she must not ask for one from him to-night, 
but as she passed him she stroked his hand half 
audacîously, half submissively, and with a " Grood 
night, papa," she trotted off up stairs. She did 
not cry ; she was very seldom given to tears ; but 
when her father went into her room before going 
out to evensong at eight o'dock, he found her in 
bed, but wide awake. 

" Papa, dear," she said, hearing his step, " I do 
think Archie more beautiful than ever." 

" Why, Bessie P" Mr. Moore asked, rather dia- 
mayed that his little girl's thoughts had not taken 
a more personal tum. 

" Because he looks as if he had conquered every^ 
thing, like a real hero, and was only lying there 
waiting for his crown." 

Mr. Moore smiled ; he did not check the child's 
confidence by saying it was a fanciful thought, but 
presently he said, " And hâve you been thinking 
of nothing else, Bessie ?'* 

" Yes, indeed, papa, and I left my litany out 
theré that I say every night, for I want you to put 
in about thoughtless talking, yes, and it was dis- 
obedience too, I know : indeed I am very sorry.*' 

He did as she asked him,, adding a clause in 
pencil. When he came back the littÈa 4%\xt^\sw3tfc^ 

H ^ 
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itself up in bed, and threw her arma round hû 
neck. " Good night, y ou dear darling papa." 

" Good night, my child," he said. " Now go te 
sleep." 

" Tes, of course now — ^but papa, had you any 
toast for tea ?" 

" No, I bad to punîsb myself as well as you, 
Bessie." 

" Oh, papa I" and the little face was pressed 
against his own. " I will remember ; I did think 
for certain, perhàps, you might corne in." 

** Good night. Now, Eessie, lie down." 

** Tes, papa." And when he came back after the 
service, the child's head lay on the pillow in a sound 
sleep. 

Easter was late that year ; ail the trees and sweet 
spring flowers were ftdly out in bloom, and mild, 
delicious weather had set in, as if anxious to make 
up for some of the misery of that hard winter. 
Archie had been out once or twice in the carriage, 
but he did not get much air in the close brougham, 
so did not care about it ; he was lying by the open 
window, one afbernoon, the soft breeze blowing 
upon his face, and trying very hard not to wish he 
could get out. His crutches lay near him. He 
could get about on them pretty well now, from one 
room to another, though his father would not let 
him attempt the stairs yet. His helplessness, now 
he was getting better, tried him sorely ; even his 
father's compassionate tenderness sometimes jarred 
on him. He had his battles with himself to fight, 
as weU as other people, battles for patience, for 
cheerfulness, for subiuission ; it was very far Arom 
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ail oonquered, as little Bessie had said, and the boy 
knew il well, and fought hard, praying that he 
might fight to the very end, and as he lay there in 
the brightness of tîie spring sunshine, that noble 
hymn of Eichter's came into his mind, and he re- 
peated some of his favourite verses aloud : 

** QoD, whom I as Love hâve known, 
Thou hast sickness laid on me, 
And thèse pains are sent to me 
Under which I bum and moan. 
Let them hwm away the sin , 
That too oft hath checked the love 
Wherewith Thou my love would'st move, 
When Thy Spirit works within. 

" In my weàkness be Thou strong ; 
Be Thou sweet when I am sad ; 
Let me still in Thee be glad, 
Though my pains be keen and long. 
AU that plagues the body now, 
Ail that wasteth me away, 
Pressing on me night and day, 
Love ordains, for Love art Thou. 

** Suffering is the work now sent ; 
Nothing can I do but lie, 
Suffering as the hours go by. 
AU my powers to this are bent ; 
Suffermg is my gain, I bow 
To my HeaTenly Fathee*s WiU, 
And receive it hushed and stiU. 
Suffering is my worship now. 

" Grant me never to complain, 
Make me to Thy WiU resigned, 
With a quiet, humble mind, 
Cheerful on my bed of pain. 
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In the flesh, wlio suffers tiius, 
Shall be purified from sin, 
And the soûl renewed within, 
Therefore pain is laid on us." 

Noble and helpful words, witli an upward ring 
in them, of that land above, where there sliall be 
no more pain. 

Through the quietness of tbe house came a 
bounding step up the stairs, and Campbell l)urst 
in the next moment with a great sbout of excite- 
ment, yet still gently. " Archie, boy, such a capital 
thought, and it's at the door !*' 

" What ? tbe thought P" Archie asked. 

** Tes, in the shape of a chair ; and I*m going to 
push you in it. Tt's a grand aftemoon ; do come 
and try it, and Eleanor's coming too." 

** Old Hodge's Bath chair — Campbell bas hunted 
up," Eleanor added, as she came into the room with 
her hat on ; "I wonder we never thought of it be- 
fore. Don't you think you could get a little way in 
it, Archie ?" 

Archie eagerly assented and in a few minutes 
he was instaUed therein. 

" I told the ancient Hodges that he might direct 
his énergies elsewhere for an hour, and retum for 
the thing then ; so now the point is, Archie, which 
back do you admire most — mine or Brook's P" 

" What do you mean, Campbell P" 

" Why you see I find I can't push, but must pull 
this concem ; and as you must hâve one or other 
of our backs in bold relief before you ail the' 
way, I thought you might hâve a préférence." 

" Campbell, how can you P" Archie said laughing. 
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" It really is tîie tnith. No, Brook, your buttons 
are dazzling, and give me the advantage ; you may 
retire in doors." 

" But won't it tire you, sir ?" Brook said, laugh- 
ing, for he could not help it. He had a great 
admiration for Mr. Keith, indeed, witb young and 
old, Campbell was a favourite. His look of scom 
was sublime. 

"Brook," he said gravely, "l'm sorry to say 
it, but you're a child." And witb tbat, he walked 
off with Archie and the chair as if it had been a 
feather. 

" Where to ?" he asked, as they tumed down the 
lane. 

"Don't you know without asking?" Eleanor 
answered. 

Archie leant back in too perfect enjoyment for 
speech, except an "oh yes, Nellie." 

Campbell had to reduce his pace, and they went 
on slowly. They stopped at the porch of S. Ste- 
phen's Church ; with the help of one crutch and 
Campbell's arm, Archie got in very well. What an 
odour of hyacinths and violets met them — ^the rich 
sweet perfume filled the church ; and no wonder, 
for flowers were everywhere, and the beauteous 
garments of the résurrection. They paused a mo- 
ment by the font to admire its white cross^ raised 
high ; its cover one mass of flowers, and beneath, a 
carpet of moss, starred with primroses ; then they 
passed up to one of the benches ; Eleanor knelt 
down by Archie, and Campbell waited for them in 
the porch. He was not y et accustomed to use a 
church for private dévotion. They seemed «.ora^^ 
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time, but to Archie it was ail too short. Nearly 
nine months since, he had been there, in that dear 
familiar place; and wbat a nine months it had 
been — ^it ail came back upon him as he knelt there 5 
the bright Swiss scènes, the trip to Scotland, the 
end of that, and the pain that came after, and then 
the horror of that day when the shadow of death 
seemed so near ; and with that the gladness of life 
came to him, and his heart rose in thanksgiving 
that once more he had been bronght back to wor- 
ship in that holy place. That evening he seemed 
so bright and well, that Campbell's experiment waa 
pronounced most excellent, and was repeated every 
aftemoon, to Archie's great enjoyment; and this 
seemed to bring more strength to his firame and 
more colour to his cheek than anything else had 
donc. 

But now Col. Keith wrote rather anxiously about 
Campbell's studies. " He must either corne home," 
he said, ** or promise to work hard with a tutor ; 
for he will be ready for no examination whatever if 
he lets many more months slip by." This wàs very 
true, and the time of the examination was not far 
off. Of course Campbell was bent upon the army, 
and as it was important he should not fail, he knew 
this warning of lus father's must not be disregarded. 
They had many consultations as to what was beat 
to be donc. At lirst Campbell would give no 
opinion, but when pressed by Archie, he owned that 
his only chance, being behind-hand as it was, was 
to go home, and at once, to the man in Edinburgh, 
who had crammed his two brothers, Dugald and 
Willie. He had been working with him before 
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Christmas, and " He knows my ways," Campbell 
added, "and how to put things into y ou; a most 
pleasant qualification — a sort of fellow you can 
trust ; and you see there never was a Keith plucked 
yet, and I shouldn't feel exactly proud to be the 
first." 

So that, though Mr. Eyre was profuse in oiFers 
of the best of tutors, and Campbell yowed they 
should settle it, he wouldn't— Archie was positive, 
and he contrived to make his father understand 
also how matters stood, and even himself fixed the 
day of his cousin*s departure, allowing as little 
delay as possible, and worrying himself lest Camp- 
bell's unselfish dévotion should hâve already made 
the task before him difiicult, but Campbell laughed 
that fear away ; and as he noted how Archie leant 
upon and depended on him, he wrote the whole 
case, in great perplexity, to his father. 

Col. Keith*s answer came to Archie, and no one 
ever saw it ; his colour mounted high as he read it, 
and he put it away, saying, " No, Campbell, it is 
too much — ^too kmd; I can hardly read it to 
myself." 

" I only wish daddy would write * too kind' let- 
ters to me, then," Campbell said, grumbling ; but 
he knew what Archie meant. Once in his life he 
had had one of those letters — words of strong 
approvaJ from a strong good man; rare words, 
and best kept in the privacy of your own heart. 

So Campbell was to go home, and the day came. 
And Archie had walked into the hall with his 
crutches — ^he was very skilful now in the use of them 
— and stood watching the carriage bein^ i^kfc^. 
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There were hampers and parcels innumerable ; a 
motley addition to Campbell's one portmanteau ; 
présents, large and small, for every one of the many 
Scotch cousins. Campbell was in the drawing-room 
witb Eleanor and granny ; he came ont at last and 
stood by Archie. The boys had had their good- 
bye by themselves up-stairs, with no one by to see ; 
now they stood in apparent nnconcem till ail was 
ready, then Campbell put his hand on Archie's 
shoulder. '^ Good-bye, old fellow, mind you keep 
strong. I shaU inflict myseK upon you again this 
summer." 

"Tes, and then I shall be quite well, I hope. 
Good-bye, Campbell." 

Campbell thought of thèse words afterwards, but 
now he made a spring down the steps and into the 
carnage, where his face was not seen till he tumed 
the corner of the drive, when he leant out and 
nodded, and waved vehemently ; but Archie's eyes, 
as he stood there, were too dim to see him. 

It was yery dull after he was gone ; the whole 
house felt it; Eleanor almost as much as Archie. 
His strength and spirits had kept them ail alive, 
and he was terribly missed. Eleanor, granny, and 
Archie fell into their old ways, and but for the 
sight of those crutches you might hâve thought that 
last spring had come round again. 

Mr. Eyre, casting about to find somèthing fresh 
for Archie's amusement, came one day upon his 
drawer of paints, brushes, and pencils, and brought 
them to him, saying, ** Wouldn't thèse help to pass 
away the time, Archie ?" 

The hoy*s eyes sparkled : he had thought of it 
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himself, but from some notion, overstrained perhaps, 
could not bring himself to begin on tbe subject 
first. " Oh yes, papa," was aU he said ; and his 
table was wheeled into its old position, and lovingly 
the boy handled his treasures ; shut away from him 
now for more than a year. His book of coUects 
was in a beautiful state of préservation, and he 
worked away at it with a new zest, adding clusters 
of real fiowers to the formai borderings from spéci- 
mens Eleanor brought him from the garden. His 
father even took an interest in the work, because he 
saw how absorbed the boy was in it ; and the words 
and spirit of those ancient prayers shone into their 
hearts, as Archie traced out the force and meaning 
of each in emblematic teaching. Archie came to a 
stand-still at làst for want of vellum, and Mr. Eyre, 
promising to bring him some from town, came 
down with it earlier than usual, and surprised the 
boy in the study alone. Mrs. Eyre and Eleanor 
were gone out driving ; Archie was seated at the 
table, a little square of zinc before him, on which 
his eyes were fixed; the entrance of his father 
startled him : " Look, Archie, wiQ this do ?" he 
said. " I had it made for you," and he produced 
a block made of squares of vellum, eut the right 
size, and pressed together. 

" Oh beautifully," the boy exdaimed. " I shall 
hâve no more trouble of mounting each sheet. 
How good of y ou to think of it, papa." 

** What's that you've got there ? What do you 
mean it to be ?" 

** Papa," said Archie, obliged to explain, though 
he blushed hotly, ** don't you remenvW> ^ Vs^^ 
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tîme ago there was sometliiiig I wanted to do, and 
you thought it was better not ?" 

Mr. Eyre had quite forgotten ail about it. 

" Oh, you must remember, it was to paint a 
reredos for tbe church, and I was very angry and 
cross about it." 

** Ob," Mr. Eyre said, as tbe circumstance came 
back to bim. " And was this tbe design ?" 

" Tes ; only mucb larger, of course, and not so 
finely drawn." 

" And do you stiU want to do it ?" 

" Very mucb, if you would let me 1" 

Tbere was sucb suppressed eagemess in tbe boy's 
face, tbat Mr. Eyre smiled. " But if you were not 
strong enougb tben, you surely are not now." 

" Indeed it does not require strengtb ; I would 
baye a bigb stool made; I am sure Mr. Moore 
would see no barm in my sitting to paint it." 

" But I wonder if I could trust you not to work 
too bard." 

" You sbould say bow long every day, and I 
would keep to it." 

" Well, we must ask tbe doctor, Arcbie, and if 
be says you may, you sbaU do it." 

" Ob, papa ! Tbank you ! tbank you 1" 

" Wbat makes you so mucb want to do it, my 
boy ?" 

Tbe answer came sbyly. " I can do notbing 
lying bere, papa; and it would be a little bit of 
service to do sometbing for tbe beauty of Hia 
bouse." 

" And bave you been wisbing it ail tbis tîme P" 

" I tneà noï, because I knew tbat to obey was 
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better than to serve in my own way. But I am so 
very, very glad that now I may !" 

" Depending on the doctor's verdict," Mr. Eyre 
said, as he bent and kissed the nptumed grateful 
face. But Archie didn't seem to fear that ; he felt 
so much better and stronger that it was no wonder 
he trusted in thèse signs, and looked hopeftdly to 
the future, as did his father also. The doctor's 
permission was given vaguely. •* Tes, let him do 
it; nothing much can hurt him either way; if he 
is careful it will not do him any harm." He might 
hâve added more, but he caught sight of the father's 
face and tumed sorrowfully away. " No, it wiU 
corne soon enough," he muttered. " I need not 
hasten it.*' 

Archie was in a state of glad excitement. Mr. 
Moore came to give him his hearty congratulations 
and to receive directions as to the préparation of 
the wall; it was diligently scraped and cleaned 
and made ready for him ; his father provided him 
with a whole box of materials ; and one lovely May 
aftemoon he began his work. It was settled that 
he should go at three o'clock, either walking or in 
the chair, and remain till his father called for him 
in the carriage on his way from the station. Brook 
was always to remain with him, and Eleanor also 
went with him the first day to see him comfortably 
arranged. Very humbly he knelt before the Altar 
before he began his work, praying that he might 
do it " in the Name of the Fathee and of the 
Son and of the Holt Ghost." Eleanor watched 
him for a little while — ^watched the thin, skilful 
hands as they rapidly drew the dfâa»\3gCL\ ^^«r^^ssi-^ 
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had been so long pondered over, there was no 
hésitation for a moment. Mr. Moore then came in 
with Bessie, who only just smothered a shont of 
joy at the sight of what Arcliie was doing, and, 
retiring into the vestiy to give vent to a prolonged 
" O — h. V retumed to exclaim in a loud whisper, 
" Oh, Archie, your * ambition' — ^it has really come ! 
Oh dear, how glad I am !" 

The boy smiled at her enthusiasm, and Mr. Moore 
inquired if his seat was comfortable ? it was a high 
stool with a back, and capable of being raised and 
lowered at will. Archie declared it was just the 
very thing, and then added, " This was worth waiting 
for, Father." 

" Indeed, y es," Mr. Moore answered with a 
smile ; and then he said, " Miss Eyre, if you are 
going home, may I walk with you ? I want to ask 
your help, if you will let me." And before she reached 
home she had promised to take a district pending 
her father's consent; which was the first resuit 
working from Archie's "ambition." Bessie had 
been left, rather unwisely, in church, where she 
could neither restrain her curiosity nor her tongue, 
and rather distracted Archie ; but at a happy moment 
Mr. Moore appeared at the door, and called her 
away to go for a walk. So Archie was left alone 
with only Brook to help and hand him what he 
wanted; and the minutes seemed to fly, for the 
artist's spirit woke in him, and the luxuriant leaves 
twined in greater richness, in softer masses, as his 
pencil traced cluster after cluster. He was so ab- 
sorbed, he did not hear the wheels of the carriage 
or his father's step as he came up the aisle and 
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stood by him. It was seventeen years since Mr. 
Eyre had ever entered a church, and as he stood 
there there was something about thé boy's face with 
thé light from the window above shilling on it, 
that stirred bis heart — seventeen years of bardness 
and coldness, bom of anger at tne Hand that had 
taken the light of his life away ; but now repentance 
was nigh — ^repentance and a contrite heart, though it 
had to be bought by more punishment and sorrow. 
He did not know this now; it was but a dim 
shadow that passed across his eyes, and he cast it 
off. " Time's up, my boy," he said. 

" Oh, papa, I nerer heard you come in. I*m 
ready." And with that he got down off his stool, 
and put his pencil by ; he tumed as he came out of 
the holy place, and bowed low; it cost him an 
effort, but his father took no notice, only put his 
arm round him, and so helped him to the carnage. 
Brook lingered behind to put ail things straight, 
and to draw a white curtain ovér the pencilled out- 
iine. So day followed day in calm routine ; Archie 
was intensely happy, and his work progressed rapidly. 
Ëleanor was very busy, too, in her new duties, and 
granny with her flowers and birds loved the qaiet 
Hfe they led. Day after day Mr. Eyre fetched 
Archie nome, and as the May days slipped by, and 
June came, and the work drew towards its end, and 
the gorgeous colounng was aU put in, and only 
wanted working on hère and there to bring it to its 
finish, and the golden letters only stood in need of 
polishing, and the paten and chalice were com- 
menced, left to the last, as they needed Archie's 
most practised skill ; there was sotn&^^XÀs^^ <iàf^<c2k>aS. 

I 2 
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the boy that forced him upon his father's notice, 
strive agaînst it as he would. Had he not watched 
the signs before, seventeen years before, of that 
rapid décline, and was not Archie growing, oh, so 
like his mother ? He said nothing, he would not 
own it even to himself, and his great dread was 
that the knowledge should break upon the boy ; he 
did not know that the knowledge was there already, 
that the boy had learned his doom, and had ac- 
cepted it wiïlingly. How and when the assurance 
came he could not say, but those quiet hours in 
church had donc their work, — quiet hours of deep 
peace they had been, of silent drawing within the 
yeil. And there, close by God's holy Altar, 
Chbist's Blessed Présence had overshadowed aU 
his heart, and he passed from it with an unutterable 
gladness, which yet brought a solemn waming that 
his days on earth were few. He, too, kept siïence, 
out of tender love for his father, but often, as his 
head rested on his shoulder during the drive home, 
he would glance wistfully up at the grave face 
above him. And out of the old "ambition," 
now so nearly fulfilled, grew another and yet higher 
ambition in the boy 's heart, so high that he almoàt 
feared it might be a proud thought; and yet it 
greatly comforted him when sometimes his heart 
failed. This was but seldom. Ail through that 
time his spirit rose high, and very lovingly he 
lingered over his work : rounding the stem of that 
branch over which the heavy grapes hung, deepening 
the colour of that passion-flower as it rested against 
the golden corn, softening and blending aU the 
shadows into one harmonious whole. It was very 
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perfect; the gleaming chalice stood out in bold 
relief, ricli in antique carving and jewelled setting ; 
and at last it was quite finished, Arcbie's brusli 
could do no more. It was the 27tli of June, and 
Mr. Eyre found Arcliie not in his usual place, but 
kneeling before the altar, bis hands clasped, bis 
work done. He rose as bis fatber came up, and 
said in answer to bis question, " Tes ; Mr. Moore 
says it may be uncovered tbe day after to-morrow, 
S. Peter's Day, and tben," be added sbyly, witb an 
effort, ** Papa, will y ou make it a perfectly bappy 
day for me ?" 

" How, my boy ?" Tbe words came in a very 
low voice, almost timidly. 

" Come witb us for tbe Service, tbe Higb Célé- 
bration." 

Mr. Eyre did not answer for a moment. " Ougbt 
not seventeen years' absence to prevent me, Arcbie?" 
be said at last. 

" No, no, papa !" Mr. Eyre gazed at tbe eager 
anxious face, and besitated. "Ask Mr. Moore," 
Archie added, and then turned hastUy away fearing 
be bad said too mucb. 

Mr. Eyre did not speak till tbey were in tbe 
carnage, tben be said, " I promise y ou to be pré- 
sent, Arcbie, and may God belp me !" 

Tbe boy nesUed close to bim, and laid bis bead 
in tbe usual resting-place. 

" Papa, dear," be said, " I am so tired, but so 
bappy !" God seemed, indeed, to be answering ail 
bis prayers. S. Peter's Day came, but Arcbie 
could not go ; up to tbat time be bad been regu- 
larly to tbe Célébration every Sunday» but wow \ûs^ 
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strengtli suddeoly faîled bim, and lie was quite u 
equal to the eserlion. Eut Mr. Eyre kept 1 

Eromise, and went with Eleanor ; perliaps it v 
etter so'-lietter tliat tbey abould learu at ODce 
look at his beautifiil work w ithout him ; and wi 
the breaking tliroush of that long habit of ma 
yeais came aiso the OTeaking np of ail that was ha 
ànd proud in the man'e natme, and the heart a: 
faith of hia childhood came back to him agatn, t 
magnet beîng, under Ood, Ma boy'e " funhitioiii' 



CHAPTER VI. 

" Hère brief is the sighing 
And brief is the crjing ; 

For brief is the life. 
The life there is endless, 
The joj there is endless, 

And ended the strife. 

" What joys are in hearenP 
To whom are they given? 

Ah! what? and to whômP 
The stars to the earth-bom, 
Best robes to the sin-bom, 

The crown for the doom." 

S. Bebnasd of CijV&sy. 

T^HE attack Archie suffered from on S. Peter's 
-■- Day increased, rather than abated, and day 
by day he grew worse. The symptoms were not 
actually alarmîng in themselves, but he suffered so 
much from extrême faintness, that the doctor feared 
he migbt sink at any time. He rallied, again, how- 
ever, wonderfully, and their anxious spirits were 
raised for a time, though the conviction won its 
way into ail their hearts that this could not last 
long. "Does he know his danger?" the doctor 
asked. " He should be told." 

Mr. Eyre told him one evening, one lovely 
summer evening. He would fain hâve ^ni >^ ^^ 
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to another season, but there was no time to be lost. 
Archie listened, bis eyes gravely wandering out 
into tbe summer sunsbine: tbe birds were sing- 
ing joyously, tbe flowers were in tbeir brigbtest 
bloom, and tbe wbole eartb looked glad under tbe 
deep blue summer sky ; tben be said, " Papa, I 
knew it long ago." Tes ; be knew deatb was in 
store for bim, an early deatb; be bad leamt tbe 
lesson long ago. But as be lay tbere it seemed 
a little bard to relinquisb ail tbat was brigbt on 
eartb, a little bard, just at tbe very outset of bis 
life, to be content to die ; be did not say anytbing 
more, but lay in bis fatber's arms quite stÛl, bis 
spirit far away before tbe Tbrone of God; and 
very soon be could look up and say, " Papa, dear, I 
am content." 

He never went tô cburcb agaîn. Eleanor de- 
plored tbis sadly. " If you could but go once," 
sbe said, "and see it finisbed, it is so beautiful. 
Ob, Arcbie, I wisb you could !" 

" Never mind, Nellie," be answered. ** It was 
sucb gladness to do it. My life not quite spent 
uselessly— «indeed, I want notbing now." He could 
speak more plainly to granny tban to tbe otber 
two about tbe future, and be loved to talk witb 
ber. 

" It will be my tum next, my boy," sbe would 
say calmly. " May be I sball not be long coming 
after." 

He bad many little requestd to make, and sbe 
promised to remember ail bis directions. " It only 
makes papa and Nellie more sorry to talk of it," be 
wouJà Bhy; *'bo I must not, to tbem." Mr. Eyre 
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■wanted to write for Campbell, but Archie begged 
not. " It would just spoil it ail/' he said, " tf be 
came away now. Don't write till l'm worse." 
And 80 tbe days passed on very peacefully and 
paînlessly now, and it was bappiest so ; for, as tbe 
doctor told Mr. Eyre, bad tbe boy lived it would 
only bave been to more suffering ; tbe bone of bis 
leg was injured, and a second amputation must bave 
been necessary. 

" Tben wby give bîm tbe useless torture of tbe 
first ?" bis fatber asked, angrily. 

" We did our best," was tbe answer ; " it was 
bis only cbance." And as tbe days passed on, 
Arcbie seemed graduaUy to be passing away from 
tbem, so gradually tbey could bardly mark tbe 
cbanges, only tbe sweet face grew tbinner, wbiter, 
tbe blue eyes more lustrons, more radiant, every 
day. He did not speakmucb, but bis loving glance 
foUowed tbem about tbe room, and be dung more 
especially to bis fatber. Mr. Moore was witb bim 
daily, and, wbenever be was well enougb, tbe 
Elessed Sacrifice was offered in bis room. He bad 
jeverently prepared for Its réception tbere. Back 
in a recess stood a small altar, witb a very beautiful 
Crucifix upon it, bis fatber's gift; on eacb side 
a vase filled witb cboicest flowers, and above a large 
picture of tbe Gk)od Sbepberd bearing tbe lamb 
upon His Sboulder. We ail know tbat picture, 
tbat glorious tender Face, so full of a divine yeam- 
ing, 80 expressive of tbose gracions words, " Come 
unto Me, ail ye tbat are weary, I wîll give you 
rest." 

Eest — ^Arcbie longed for it now — Tea»^. isa\û.«QSîBt 
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ing, from sorrow, from strife — rest in that Beloved 
Présence for ever and ever ! Oh, how little seemed 
life or death beside the eternity and gladness of his 
Saviouh's Love I 

One morning, very early, Mr. Moore was sent 
for. Archie had had a distressing night, great ex- 
haustion, and constant fainting-fits, winch were 
much longer than usual, and when at last he seemed 
to raUy, he made a sign which his father under- 
stood. Out from the freshness and beauty of a 
summer's dawn, Mr. Moore came into the darkened 
room, and as he stood on the threshold, he knew it 
was for the last time, that for one at least of them, 
the dawning of an endless day was very nigh. He 
knew it by the peculiar beauty over the boy's face, 
the shining light in his blue eyes. " Peace be to 
this house, and to ail who dweU in it," he said, and 
began at once the service. 

The boy's face was turned towards him calm, 
and very bright. After the Creed he answered 
firmly, though very low, " Ail this I steadfastly 
believe.** 

And then his spiritual father bent over him to 
receive his last confession, words very few, very 
simple, for he was too weak for more. But was he 
not prepared ? Day by day — ^lately he had devoutly 
confessed his sins, so that now, with the shadow of 
death upon him, they did not rise up in an. accusing 
mass to foUow him to judgment, to terrify him by 
their long-forgotten, unrepented guilt. Oh, fearful 
is that darkness of which we are ail unconscîous 
through life, which only bursts upon our view under 
tbe ûrat fsànt rays of the Résurrection morning. 
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the darkness of sins of omission, sins of commission, 
sins long forgotten, sins unrepented of, hiding away 
the light— will ouT ignorance then avail us ? will it 
help us then to plead we knew them not ? Better, 
oh, far better, the shame of confession, the humilia- 
tion of penance now, than an awakening such as 
that must be, when perhaps no time will be left us 
even for contrition — no space for repentance, but 
with the darkness of our sins cleaving to us, we are 
forced to pass into the unseen world, into the Pré- 
sence of the Holy God ! Oh, how vainly, how 
bitterly shall we then regret that we scomed the 
loving severity of discipline, depending rather on 
our seK-guidance than on that direction which would 
hâve saved us from ourselves I Oh, if we would 
but believe it, how better far, how safer far, to bring 
our sins now, one by one, in pénitent confession, to 
the foot of His Holy Cross, and there find His full 
absolving pardon, and with it that peace and joy 
past understanding ! As the service continued, 
Archie seemed to grow a little stronger, he could 
follow the words distinctly, and devoutly received 
the Blessed Sacrament, heavenly provision for his 
last long journey. When it was finished he lay 
very stîU, his eyes with that bright upward gaze in 
them still. They ail knelt round hun, their grief 
awed into silence ; so he remained some time, then 
a slight shadow passed over him, and those bright 
eyes turned lovingly with a full récognition in them, 
but he could not speak; as they rested on Mr. 
Moore, a grateful, humble look passed across the 
boy*s face, and there was a pétition in his glance. 
The priest put one hand on thô\iQ>Y^\iRa^>^s»5s. 
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said, " Unto God's gracious mercy and protection 
we commend thee. The Lohd bless thee and keep 
thee. The Loed make His Face to shine upon 
thee, and be gracious iinto thee. The Lobd lift up 
the light of His countenance upon thee, and give 
thee peace, both now and evermore. Amen." And 
with that the boy feebly made the sign of the Holy 
Cross, and tumed a little wearily, and his father 
leant over and put his arm round him. ** My boy I 
my boy !" he said softly, it seemed so hard to let 
him go. A spasm passed over the sweet face, and 
the eyes drooped, but they looked up again bright 
and unclouded as before; he tried to speak, his 
father only heard the words " Papa — ^together — 
there;" then the light in the blue eyes faded a 
little, and he spoke half unconsciously, " Papa, dear, 
I am so tired, and this is rest." His eyes closed, 
and he fell asleep, into a sleep calm and quiet as a 
child's, so that they could nardly tell when the 
moment of the change eame, so painless, so quiet 
was the end. But when he woke again it was in 
endless life before the Great White Throne, in the 
Présence of his Lobb, and the Holy Angels. 



That same evening there was a ring at the door 

and a quick step in the hall. It was Campbell. 

Mr. Eyre went to meet him, and together they went 

Jnto that little room. 

" Oh, Arobie ! Archie l why was I not told ? — 
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why was I not told P — " burst from tbe boy as he 
knelt down and hid hîs face. 

"We thougbt we bad sent to you in time, be 
wisbed it so," Mr. Eyre said ; and tben tbey botb 
knelt, and tbe solemn busb of tbe room was only 
broken by tbe boy 's beavy sobs. 

Eleanor bad arranged tbe room as sbe knew be 
would bave wisbed, Tbe Crucifix stood above bis 
bead, symbol of tbe Faitb by wbicb, tbougb dead, 
be lived ; on eacb side were flowers, wbite flowers 
cbiefly ; tbe tapers were not ligbted yet, for tbrougb 
tbe curtained Windows came tbe soft glow of tbe 
summer evening. Tbere lay Arcbie, in tbe beanty 
of bis boybood, bis bands meekly folded ; tbe face 
looked fairer almost in deatb tban in life, for ail 
tbe lines of pain and sorrow were smootbed away 
for ever, only tbe glory left of tbat perfect peace. 

'* Ail was ended now, tbe bope, and the fear, and tbe sorrow, 
AH the aching of heart, me restless unsatisfîed longing, 
AU the dull, deep pain, the constant anguish of pa- 
tience." 

The figbt fougbt, tbe conSict ended, tbe Faitb kept, 
and the Crown won. 

Tbey laid bim to bis rest to tbe sound of glo- 
rious chant and psalm. Higb tbe incense wafted, 
and the Blessed Sacrifice was offered. Can our 
Mother moum wben ber cbildren enter within tbe 
veil? wben tbey join the Churcb triomphant to 
worsbip tbere witb Angels and Arcbangels, witb 
Martyrs and witb Saints? — nay, must sbe not 
rather rejoice, and ecbo, tbougb dimly here^ tbô 
notes of the glorious weloome koxcL^ ^àî^ 'Oùk»^ "«?^- 
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ceive there. Even the moumers, as they knelt to- 
gether, tlieir hearts bowed down with sorrow, felt a 
strange tlirîll of gladness as the joyous words pealed 
forth— 

'* jEsrs liyes ! No longer now 
Shall thj terrors, Death, appal us. 
Jssrs lives ! Bj this we Iknow 
Thon, O Grave, canst not enthral us." 



The years rolled on veiy quicldy after that; 
granny, as she had saîd, was the next to follow 
Archie to his rest, and then Eleanor was left alone 
with her father, She devoted ail her life to comfort 
his, and often daily, always every Sunday, they 
knelt together in S. Stephen's Church, before their 
eyes Archie's beautiful " ambition," in their hearts 
his loved remembrance leading them heavenward. 

Eastertide, 1867. 
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intended to exhibit what may be accomplisbed by a flrm and steady 
prindple, founded on a deep révérence for Christian tmth as enw 
bodied and exhibited in fhe Church. We gladly give oor cordial 
approTal of this taXeJ"— Clérical Journal, 

THEBIRTHDAT. A Taie. BytheAuthorof «*Oidecm,*' 
"Jo8iah,"&c. Fifth Edition. Ss. 6d. 

This yaluable present-book, by a late Noble Lady, contains fhé 
accoiint of the di^ Ufe of three or four young people, their fail- 
ings and virtuSs. 

LITTLE ALICE AND HER SISTER. Edited by the 
Rev. W. Grbslbt. 28. 
The acconnt of a Uttle GM who leamed to deny htitc^l^vs^^ 
think of others before henelf. 



Publiêhed by J, Maaters. 



FOTJBFENCX!. 

Bereavement. 
Boy Prûice of Mercia. 
Choristers of S. Mary»8. 
ChristiaD Heroism. 
Churcbyard Gardening. 
Day's Pleasure. 
Dream of S. Perpetoa. 
Ellen M^jrrick. 
Errer Corrected, The. 
Gabriel'B Dieam and Waking. 
George MaUngs. 
Harold, a Ghost Story. 
Holystone, or the Two Péni- 
tents. 
Hagh. 

John Borton. 
LaoraT. 

Legend of S. Christopher. 
Legend of S. Dorothea. 

Little Mary; or, the Captain's 
Gold Ring. 

Little Rnth Gray. 

Lost One Found. 

Miss Peck's Adventores. 

Neale'8 Two Huts. 

Old OliTer Dale. 

Oar Little Kathleen. 

Pay Next Week. 

Persévérance. 

Pride of Rose Lynn. 

Rags and Tatters. 

Rnth Digby. 

Secret, The. 

Sibyl Marchant. 

Siège of Nisibis. 

StrengUi and Weakness. 

Taie of a Cotton Gown. 

Try Again. 

Upward and Onward. 

WaLter the Convict. 

WiUie Gràut. 

Yonng Anglers of Vichy. 

8IXFXSNCX!. 

Betty Comwell and her Grand, 
cmldren. 



Charley'B Trip to the Bladt 

Mountain. 
Charlotte Drew's Pinch. 
Child's Baptismal Name. 
Chorister's Fall. 
Corner Stone. 
Ellen Ashton. 
Pair and the Confirmation. 
Father's Hope. 
Force of Habit. 
Friends, The. 
George Poster the Page. 
George Tomer. 
Grandfather's Christmas Taie. 
Harriet and her Sister. 
Harry and Walter. 
Harry ànd Archie. Parts I. 

and IL 
Honor Delafont. 
Legend of Golden Water. 
LitUe Nelly. 
Little Walter, the Lame Cho- 

rister. 
Lucy Parker. 
Mary Mansfield. 
Midsnmnier Eve. 
Millie's Journal. 
Monro*8 Nanny. 
Nelly Upton. 
Mever too Late to Mend. 
Nine Shillings a Week. 
Old Betty. Parti. 
Old Betty. Part II. 
Old Woman's Story. 
Olive Lester. 

Peter Noble, the Royalist. 
Philip Bezant. 
Post-Office Window. 
Recollections of a Soldier*8 

Wldow. 
RuthOsbome. 
Sunsetting) or, Old Age in its 

Glory. 
Trebonaye School. 
Two Friends, The. 
Verses for Church Schools. 
Village Story. 
Young Soldiers, bds. 
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